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The speech of the past is lost forever unless it has been 
captured by some mechanical means. The records of Negro 
speech are to be found chiefly in dialect fiction, much of it 
fantastically inaccurate; but for the eighteenth century even 
this source is for the most part lacking. An incident in Bos- 
ton in 1721 furnished the occasion for the first attempt to 
record the speech of American Negroes. During the heated 
dispute about inoculation against small-pox, Cotton Mather, 
who favored it, interviewed some Negroes of the city and 
learned that they had brought the practice from Africa. He 
attempted to set down their answer in their own words, for, 
as he wrote, ‘‘The more plainly, brokenly, and blunderingly, 
and like Ideots, they tell their Story, it will be with reason- 
able Men, but the much more credible.’’! His record is as 
follows: 

*Cotton Mather and Zabdiel Boylston, Some Account of What Is Said of 
Inoculating or Transplanting the Small-Pox, by the Learned Dr. Samuel Timo- 
nius, and Jacobus Pylarinus (Boston: S. Gerrish, 1721), p. §. The credit for 
the record is chiefly Mather’s, for five years before this he had written: ‘‘I had 
from a Servant of my own, an Account of its being practised in Africa. En- 
quiring of my Negro-man Onesimus, who was a pretty Intelligent Fellow, 
Whether he ever had y@ Small-Poz; he answered, both, Yes, and No; and then 
told me, that he had undergone an Operation, which had given him something 


of y® Small-Poz, & would forever preserve him from it ... .’’ Letter of July 
12, 1716, in the Philosophical Transactions [of the Royal Society). 
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| have since mett with a considerable Number of these Africans, 
who all agree in One Story; That in their Countrey grandy-many 
dy of the Small-Pox: But now they learn This Way: People take 
Juice of Small-Pox; and Cutty-skin, and Putt in a Drop; then 
by’nd by a little Sicky, Sicky: then very few little things like 
Small-Poz; and no body dy of it; and no body have Small-Por any 
more. Thus in Africa, where the Poor Creatures dy of the Small- 
Pox like Rotten Sheep, a Merciful GOD has taught them an Infal- 
lible Praeservative. Tis a common Practice, and is attended with 
Constant Success.* 

In this passage the following forms are especially notice- 
able: grandy-many, cutty-skin, and sicky sicky. These are 
not normal English even on the loose colloquial level that 
the Negroes perforce came in contact with; they have a 
similarity to many forms found in trade languages or jar- 
gons such as the ‘‘pidgeon English’’ of the Chinese coast or 
the ‘‘Chinook”’ of the Oregon region. Perhaps these forms 
are representative of a nearly jargon-like kind of English 
that was current among those engaged in the slave trade.* 
The expression by’nd by, often thought of as a ‘*Negro- 
ism,’’ is normal English on the colloquial level.*| The sim- 
plicity of the sentence structure was no doubt an intentional 
part of Cotton Mather’s record. 

Other indications of Negro speech from this century are 
scanty. A small amount of information might be gathered 
from the rhymes (sometimes irregular) of the early Negro 

* Cotton Mather, Angel of Bethesda, an unpubl. medical treatise now in the 
American Antiquarian Society, Chap. xx, p. 134, as quoted by G. L. Kittredge, 
in his introduction to Increase Mather, Several Reasons Proving that Inoculating 
or Transplanting Small-Pox, is a Lawful Practice ... (Cleveland, Ohio, 1921), 
p. 6. The same report is given in the printed tract by C. Mather and Zabdiel 
Boylston (cited in footnote 1), p. 9, except that there most of the deviations 
from normal speech are omitted. This record of Negro speech was pointed out 
as a discovery of Professor Kittredge by Albert Matthews, ‘‘ Early Discussions 
of Americanisms,’’ in Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
XIV (March, 1912), 257. 

* During the eighteenth century the ‘‘ Mobile jargon,’’ for instance, had 
wide currency in trade communication over the South. It had a basis of Choce- 
taw, with a mixture of other languages. See Handbook of American Indians 
North of Mexico, ed. F. W. Hodge (Washington, D. C., 1907), I, 916. 

*See bimeby and bymeby, in the new Dictionary of American English on 
Historical Principles (Chieago, 1936-), Parts II and IV. 
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poets, as of Jupiter Hammon.’ The British travelers, al- 
though they commented widely on American speech, paid 
little attention to the Negroes. Edward Kimber, while 
traveling in the South in 1746, betrayed his prejudice in 
writing: ‘‘One Thing they are very faulty in, with regard to 
their Children, which is, that when young, they suffer them 
too much to prowl amongst the young Negros, which insen- 
sibly causes them to imbibe their Manners and broken 
Speech.’ 

Although we have very little direct evidence of Negro 
speech in this period, we can gain some insight into condi- 
tions by the indirect evidence of the descriptions that have 
survived in the newspaper advertisements for runaways. 
The linguistic status of the Negro was part of the means of 
identification.» In the present study different groups of 
Negro speakers will be given, ranging from those with no 
English to those who spoke well. 

The influx of new slaves from Africa ensured a constant 
stratum of Negroes without any English at all.” Slaves of 
this class are noted in the following advertisements: 

°Cf. Vernon Loggins, The Negro Author, his Development in America 
(N. Y., 1931), p. 18. An extensive study of early American rhymes, as yet 
unpublished, has been made by Professor Miles L. Hanley, University of Wis 
consin. 

° This is the conclusion of Dr. M. M. Mathews’ Notes and Comments upon 
American English Made by British Travelers and Observers, 1770-1850 (Ph.D. 
diss., Harvard University, 1935), p. 47. 

7 The London Magazine, XV (July, 1746), 330. Other similar references 
are found in the writer’s article, ‘‘ British Recognition of American Speech in 
the Eighteenth Century,’’ Dialect Notes, VI (July, 1933), 329. 

*This type of material has already been presented in the first volume of 
this journal, ‘‘ Eighteenth Century Slaves as Advertised by their Masters,’’ 
loc. cit., I (April, 1916), 163-216. See especially the sections, ‘‘Learning a 
Modern Language,’’ pp. 164-75, and ‘‘ Learning to Read and Write,’’ pp. 175 
85. The advertisements presented in the present study searcely overlap those 
previously printed; many more are given because of the abbreviated form, and 
they are classified in a fresh organization. 

®° The newspapers abound with such announcements as this from the Georgia 
Gazette (Savannah), July 30, 1766, p. 2b: ‘‘A CHOICE CARGO of ONE 
HUNDRED PRIME SLAVES, Just arrived in the Brigantine ANTELOPE, 


THOMAS PALEY Commander, directly from the River GAMBIA and SIERRA- 
LEONE. ’’ 
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Ran away ...a new Negro Fellow named Prince, he can’t 
scarce speak a Word of English.!° 
Ran away from the Subscriber .. . two new Negroe Men, im- 


ported from Gambia, in the Brig Ranger and sold at Neweastle the 
oth of September last: they understand no English.” 

Ran away . . . a new Negroe Man Slave, who was imported this 
Summer in the Williamsburg, Captain Tate; as he cannot tell who 
he belongs to he may be committed to Prison . . . The little Time I 
had him he went by the name of David, tho’ he may not now re- 
member it.!* 

Stolen, or ran away ...a likely young Lboe Negroe Man Slave, 
who was imported last summer in the Ship Williamsburg, Capt. 
Tate ... went by the Name of Cuffee, and can speak but few 
Words in English.'8 

Run-away, from Philip Livingston, of New-York . . . a Negro 
Man lately imported from Africa ... He... cannot speak a 
Word of English or Dutch, or any other Language but that of his 
own Country.'* 

Brought to the Work-House. August 11, 1760. A short new 
negro fellow, can’t tell his master’s name nor his own, has on new 
white negro cloth jacket and breeches.!” 

Run away on Wednesday the 5th instant, five Gambia new 
negro men and a boy: they speak no English.'® 

Run away ...a NEW NEGROE FELLOW named Wu, 
Guiney born, speaks little or no English .... Run away also 
above two months ago, a NEW NEGRO FELLOW named Martin, 
of the same country, speaks little or no English.'* 

Run away, about three weeks since, from the subscriber’s plan- 
tation on Savannah river, TWO NEW NEGROE MEN, one a tall 
fellow, called CoLeratn, the other a slender fellow, called Derry. 

Neither of the negroes can speak any English.?® 


Run away... A YOUNG NEW NEGROE WENCH, named 
SipNeEY, has her country marks on her breast and arms .. . talks 
no English.'” 

Run away ... a stout able NEGROE FELLOW named Kina. 


; he don’t speak English enough to tell his master’s name.°” 


New-York FEvening-Post, Dee. 17, 1744, p. 4a. 

" Virginia Gazette (Williamsburg), Oct. 17-24, 1745, p. 4h. 
* Ibid., Nov. 14, 1751, p. 3a. 

‘S Tbid., Jan. 30, 1752, p. 3b. 

New-York Mercury, Nov. 6, 1752, p. 3b. 

* South-Carolina Gazette (Charleston), Nov. 8-15, 1760, p. 3a. 
1° Tbid., p. 2e. 

% Georgia Gazette, Jan. 10, 1765, p. 4a. 

8 Ibid., Feb. 21, 1765, p. la. 

*® Tbid., March 7, 1765, p. 3b. 

” Thid., Dee. 24, 1766, p. 1b. 
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In the process of learning English, the first step was the 
slave’s recognition of his own name and then that of his 
master. The following were in this intermediate stage: 


Now in the public Gaol of this City, a new Negroe Man Slave, 
* t =] 


who answers to the Name of Thomas . . . He cannot speak Lnglish. 
or tell the Name of his Master.*! 
Brought to Savannah Jail... April 10. Two New Negroes, 


taken up at Little Ogechee, and, as well as they can be understood. 
say they belong to Merchant Gray.” 
Brought to the Work-house, a Well-set able NEGROE FEL- 


LOW .. .. about 24 vears old, has several country marks on each 
side of his face . . . he speaks very little English, says his name is 


PoLESHAW, but cannot tell his master’s name so as to be under- 
stood.*3 


In the following cases the Negro’s native name conflicted 
with that given him in America: 


Run away... TWO NEW NEGROE YOUNG FELLOWS; 
one of them . . . computed eighteen years of age, of the Fallah 
country, slim made, and calls himself GouaGa, the name given him 
here ABEL; the other a black fellow . . . computed seventeen vears 
of age, of the Suroga country, calls himself ABBrom, the name 
given him here BENNET.*4 


Some slaves were able to learn ‘‘tolerable’’? English or 
‘‘pretty good’’ English within two or three years after 
landing, as with these: 

oa 


A Negro Boy about Fourteen Years of Age, that has been in the 
Country about Two Years, he speaks very good English, To Be Sold 
by Lately Gee, at the Bakers Arms in Newbury Street, Boston.*° 

A Negro Manservant, about 25 Years of Age, speaks pretty good 
English, hath been in the Country about three Years, a sound 
hearty fellow: to be sold, Inquire of Lately Gee in Newbury Street. 
Boston.7® 


"Virginia Gazette, Jan. 10, 1752, p. 4a. 

* Georgia Gazette, April 12, 1764, p. 3b. 

% Thid., Dee. 3, 1766, p. 4b. 

*Tbid., June 3, 1767, p. 2b. These advertisements have also been drawn 
upon for a study of early Negro personal names by Blanche Britt Armitield of 
Concord, N. C., unpublished, referred to by H. L. Mencken in The American 
Language (4th ed.; N. Y., 1936), p. 523, note 3. 

* Weekly News-Letter (Boston), April 25-May 2, 1728, p. 2b. 

* Ibid., May 30-June 6, 1728, p. 2b. 
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Ran away from the Subscriber, Two Negroe Men, viz... . The 
other, named Amos, imported into James River in September 1749, 
but speaks pretty good English.?* 

The speed of learning presumably depended on the lin- 
guistie aptitude of each speaker, for in the following ex- 
ample, of three slaves that had been in the country eight 
months, one had learned English but the others had not: 


Ran away from the Subscriber’s Quarter ... the following 
Negro’s, viz. Sambo, a small, thin visaged Fellow, about 30 Years of 
Age, speaks English so as to be understood . . . Aaron, a tall Fel- 


low, much Pock-fretten, about 35 Years of Age, can’t speak English. 
. . . Berwick, a tall, smooth-faced Fellow, about 20 Years of Age, 
can’t speak English . . . They are all new Negro’s, and went to- 
gether ; they have not been above 8 Months in the Country.** 


In the following instance, a slave had first come among 
the Indians and learned their language: 


Brought from the Creek Nation, A NEW NEGROE FELLOW 

. about 20 years of age, of the Bumbo Country, can speak no 
English, but can talk Indian, and says he came from Pensacola near 
twelve months ago, used to fetch wood in a schooner for his master, 
who was a man with a big belly.** 


The records show clearly that many of the new slaves 
were successful in their efforts to learn English: 


Ran-away ...a well set middle sized Maddagascar Negro 
Woman, called Penelope, about 35 years of Age . . . She speaks 
English well.*° 

Run away, from Elizabeth Greve, an Angola Negro Woman 
named Jenny, her Teeth fil’d, full ey’d, and of a middle Age, speaks 
good English.*} 

Run away from the Subscriber . . . a short Angola Negro Fel- 
low named Aberdeen, but goes by the Name of Jack in Charlestown, 
he speaks good English." 

Ran away from the Subscriber . . . Three Negro Slaves; one of 
them a short likely Madagascar, named Gruff, about 26 Years of 


* Virginia Gazette, Aug. 24, 1751, p. 3b. 

* Ibid., May 9-16, 1745, p. 4b. 

* Georgia Gazette, Jan. 10, 1770, p. 4a. The detail of the paunch was 
probably communicated by means of a motion of the hand. 

® Boston News-Letter, June 19-26, 1704, p. 2b. 

* South-Carolina Gazette, June 4, 1744, p. 3b. 

“ Ibid., Nov. 26, 1744, p. 3a. 


| 
| 
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Age; being imported young speaks very good English ... : An- 
other named Tom, likewise a Madagascar . . . he is about 35 Years 
of Age . . . and speaks pretty good English.*8 

Ran away from the Subscriber, an Angola Negroe Boy, about 16 
Years old . . . and speaks tolerable good English, pretty freely.** 

Ran away from the Subscriber ... Jemmy, an Eboe Negroe 

. very sly and crafty, speaks seldom, tho’ tolerable good 
English.®® 

Run away from the subscriber, a NEGROE MAN named Jas- 
per . . . has his country marks down his temples, has been used to 
a boat, talks good English, and is very well known about town.*® 

Ran-away from the Subseriber . . . a Negro Man Slave named 
London . . . speaks good English, has thick Lips, is mark’d on each 
Side his Face with his Country Marks.** 

Run away from the subscriber . . . a NEGROE GIRU, about 
16 years old, Guiney born, speaks English tolerable well.** 

Run away... A short well-set NEGRO FELLOW, named 
STEPNEY, of the Angola country, about 40 vears of age, speaks good 
English.*® 


Almost invariably the Negroes who speak ‘‘broken’’ or 
“‘had”’ or ‘‘indifferent’’ English are noted as being foreign- 
born: 


Run away ... One Negro-Man named Cesar, aged about 25 
Years. He .. . speaks broken English, and is said to be a Bumbar 
Negro.*® 

Ran away from the Subscriber ...a new Negroe Fellow, 
named Glasgow ...N. B. He can’t speak good English; and is 
Out-lawed.*! 

Ran away from the Subscriber . . . John, says he was born in 
France . . . speaks quick and broken.*? 

Run away from the Subscriber ... a tall black Negro Man 
named JACK, about 35 Years of Age... speaks plain for an 


African born, but avoids looking in the Face of them he is speaking 
to as much as possible.** 


® Virginia Gazette, May 30-June 6, 1745, p. 4b. 
* Tbid., Nov. 7, 1754, p. 4a. 

® Tbid., Oct. 17, 1755, p. 3a. 

* Georgia Gazette, Aug. 4, 1763, p. 3a. 

* Newport, R. I., Mercury, Oct. 31, 1763, p. 3e. 
* Georgia Gazette, April 12, 1764, p. la. 

™® Tbid., April 4, 1765, p. 3b. 

” American Weekly Mercury (Phila.), Sept. 14-21, 1721, p. 2b. 
* Virginia Gazette, Jan. 10, 1752, p. 4a. 

* Tbid., Oct. 17, 1755, p. 3a. 

“ Rind’s Virginia Gazette, Aug. 8, 1766, p. 3b. 
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Committed to the gaol of Lancaster county, a new Negro man 
named JAMES, who says he is a free man, and will not own that he 
has any master; he appears to have been in the country some years, 
and has past as a freeman several months before he was taken up; 

talks bad English, and is about 45 or 50 years of age.*# 

Ran away from the Subscriber, living near Salisbury, North 
Carolina ...a negro fellow named JACK, African born, came 
from Pennsylvania about two years since . . . He is about 30 years 
of age, and about 5 feet high, speaks bad English.*° 


However, those born on nearby islands, such as Jamaica, 
Barbados, or Bermuda, usually have a high level of 
speech :*° 


Made his escape from the Sloop Benjamin, Samuel Burrows, 
Master, from Jamaica, as he lay at Marcus Hook, a tall Negro Man 
named Amaro, aged about 45 Years . . . He talks very good Portu- 
guese, and pretty good English; bleeds well, and is a good Diver.** 

To be Soid, A very likely Negro Man about 22 Years old, born 
and bred at Bermudas, and speaks good English; Enquire of the 
Publisher.** 


tun away ...a Mulatto Spanish Slave, named George, aged 
about 24 Years ... speaks tolerable good English, born at the 


tlavanna, says he was several Years with Don Blass, and is a good 
Shoemaker.*? 

Run away from the subscriber, a mulatto fellow named Barnaby, 
born in Barbados, speaks good English, and is of middling size.°° 

Run away... from ANDREW HUNTER, of Newport, in 
Rhode-Island, a Negro Man named Robert . . . his middle Tooth of 
his upper Jaw gone, speaks very good English, being born in 
Jamaica, very artful and insinuating.*! 


“Virginia Gazette, March 17, 1768, p. 3d. 

“ North-Carolina Gazette (Newbern, N. C.), Nov. 10, 1769, p. 4b. 

“ The only exception noted is the following from the Essex Gazette (Salem, 
Mass.), Sept. 25-Oct. 2, 1770, p. 40d: ‘‘Ranaway ...a Negro Man, named 
Jack, about 6 Feet high, near 50 Years of Age, speaks bad English, and was 
born in Martinico.’’ It was a practice in the West Indies to train slaves to be 
artisans; see F, W. Pitman, The Development of the British West Indies, 1700- 
1763 (New Haven, 1917), pp. 58-60. 

“ American Weekly Mercury, Aug. 9-16, 1722, p. 2b. 

“Boston Gazette, Dec. 27-Jan. 3, 1737, p. 4b. 

** Pennsylvania Gazette (Phila.), Aug. 1, 1745, p. 3e. 

© South-Carolina Gazette, Nov. 8-15, 1760, p. 2b. 

* New-London, Conn., Summary, Oct. 30, 1761, p. 3b. Cf. also an advertise- 
ment for the same runaway in the Newport, R. I., Mercury, Nov. 3, 1761, p. 4a. 
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Run away . . . TWO NEGROES; one a short well set fellow, 
of a yellow complexion, about 22 years old, Bermuda born, bred to 
the sea, and speaks good English.** 

The Negroes brought up in this country are uniformly 
described as using good English.*? In 1724 Hugh Jones, 
writing of Virginia, stated that the slaves ‘‘that are born 
there talk good English, and affect our Language, Habits, 
and Customs.’’* Governor Glen of South Carolina in 1751 
expressed his gratification that the slaves born in Carolina 
‘can all speak our Language, for we imported none during 
the War.’”° The following series illustrates this class: 


Run away ... a Negro Man named Jo Cunfy, about 20 Years 
of age... ; he’s Pennsylvania born and speaks good English.*° 


Run away from Richard Wright a young Negro Fellow ecall’d 
July this Country born, speaks good English about 5 Foot 8 Inches 
high, wants two of his fore Teeth.** 

Also another Fellow belonging to Mrs. Sarah Woodward eall’d 
Scipio, a Mustee, a stout strong fellow, who likewise speaks good 
English.°* 


Run away ...a Negroe Man named Simon, aged about 40 
Years ... ; he was bred and born in this Country, talks good 


English, can read and write, is very slow in his Speech, can bleed 
and draw Teeth, Pretending to be a great Doctor and very religious, 
and says he is a Churchman.*® 

Run away . . . a Negroe man, named Peter, about 19 years of 
age: . . . talks good English, and is this country born.® 

Ran away from the Subscriber . . . a lusty young Negroe Man, 
named Cyrus, about 5 Feet 9 Inches high, Country born, speaks 
very good English.®! 


Georgia Gazette, May 16, 1765, p. 2b. 

On the difference in economic value between the ‘‘new Negroes’’ and 
the ‘‘country-born,’’ see Marcus Wilson Jernegan, Laboring and Dependent 
Classes in Colonial America, 1607-1783 (Chicago, 1931), pp. 8-10. 

“The Present State of Virginia (London, 1724, as in Sabin’s Reprints, 
No. 5, N. Y., 1865), p. 37. 

"MS Transcripts for South Carolina from Public Record Office, XXIV 
(1750-51), 315-16, as quoted by Jernegan, op. cit., p. 19. 

* American Weekly Mercury, May 9-16, 1734, p. 4a. 

* South-Carolina Gazette, Feb. 21-28, 1735-36, p. 3b. 

8 Tbid., p. 3b. 

* Pennsylvania Gazette, Sept. 11, 1740, p. 3b. 

* Ibid., June 8, 1749, p. 3b. 

" Virginia Gazette, May 2, 1751, p. 4a. 
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Run away .. . a Negro Man, named Joe, aged 28 . . . speaks 
good English, being bro’t up in the Country. 

Run away the 4th of October last, from Joseph Hall, of Walling- 
ford, in Connecticut, a Molatto Man Slave, 36 Years of Age, mid- 
dling Stature, brought up among us; of a quick and clear Speech, 
and can read well.® 

Run away from the subscriber, a negro man named BULL, this 
country born, speaks very good English, and is a very sensible 
fellow. 

Ran away ... A Negro Man named JORDON, about 27 years 
of age, born at Lyme in Connecticut . . . speaks good English and 
is very talkative. 

Run away from my plantation about eight days ago, a tall Ne- 
groe Wench named Jeanie, this country born, and speaks good 
English.® 

Ran-away from his Master (James Richardson, of Stonington, in 
Connecticut) a Mulatto Servant Man, named Joseph Smith, alias 


Joseph Mingore . . . He says that he was brought up with Stephen 
Cottril, of South-Kingston, in Rhode-Island Government .. . talks 


good English.* 

Brought to the Savannah jail the 25th May instant, A Stout 
well made middle aged NEGROE MAN, named York, Carolina 
born, and speaks very proper English. He says his master’s name 
is Mr. William Coachman.* 

Ran-away last Night from his Master, Othniel Gorton, Esq.; of 
Warwick, in the County of Kent, and Colony of Rhode-Island, a 
Negro Man Servant, named Peter, aged about 28 Years . . . speaks 
good English, born in this Country.®® 

Run away from the subscriber, about six months ago, a NEGRO 
FELLOW called Cyrus; he .. . is country born, and talks good 
English, but speaks low, and is about 24 or 25 vears of age.—Also, 
about four months ago, another NEGRO FELLOW named Coffe 
... he is also country born, and speaks good English . . . Also, 
another NEGRO FELLOW ealled Cesar; he is a little fellow, and 
speaks but very indifferent English, is of the Angola country.”° 


* Newport, R. I., Mercury, Oct. 9, 1759, p. 3e. 

“ Tbid., Dee. 4, 1759, p. 3e 

* South-Carolina Gazette, Nov. 8-15, 1760, p. 4a. 

© New-London, Conn., Summary, Aug. 14, 1761, p. 4b. 
* Georgia Gazette, April 7, 1763, p. 4b. 

™ Newport, R. I., Mercury, May 16, 1763, p. 1a. 

® Georgia Gazette, June 2, 1763, p. 6a. 

* Newport, R. I., Mercury, June 20, 1763, p. 3c. 

* Georgia Gazette, July 14, 1763, p. 3a. 
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Run away from my plantation, a NEGRO MAN named Bob. 
He . . . speaks very good English. He says he was born in Vir- 
ginia.”! 

Stolen by three white men, off Mrs. Pinckney’s island, near 
Portroyal, a NEGROE BOY named Frank, this country born, 
speaks good English.** 


Ran away .. . a large strong made Negro Fellow named PHIL, 
Country born, about thirty five Years of Age, and talks pretty good 
English.” 

Run away ...a Negro Fellow named WILLIAM, aged about 
25 Years . . . has lost some of his Upper fore-Teeth, this Country 
born, Sensible, and speaks English very well.** 

Ran away ...a Negro Woman, about 20 years old, speaks 
good English, born on Long-Island.*° 

Run away .. . a Negro Fellow named LONDON, but perhaps 
may call himself DANIEL, this country born, about twenty-six years 
of age . . . remarkable for being well spoken.*® 


The speaking of good English was used as a recommen- 
dation in the selling of slaves: 


A Negro Man Slave, about 25 Years of Age, who speaks good 
English, to be Sold and seen at Captain Samuel White’s House at 
the North-End of Boston, where you may know further.” 

To be sold by Anthony Duche, Glover in the Front street, Phila- 
delphia, A lusty Negro Man, about 25 Years Old, talks good Eng- 
lish, and is fit for any Business.‘ 

A Likely Lusty Young Negro Man, about 18 Years of Age, that 
speaks good English; To be Sold; Inquire of the Printer hereof.*® 

A Likely Negro Girl about Eleven Years of Age, speaks good 
English, and hath had the Small Pox, To be Sold. Inquire of the 
Printer hereof.*® 


It cannot now be determined, of course, how high these 
standards were or whether they varied in different parts of 


™ Georgia Gazette, July 21, 1763, p. 3b. 

* Tbid., April 18, 1765, p. 2b. 

* Rind’s Virginia Gazette, July 18, 1766, p. 3b. 

™* Cape-Fear Mercury (Wilmington, N. C.), Nov. 24, 1769, p. 4e. 
*® New-London, Conn., Gazette, June 22, 1770, p. 4e. 

6 Pennsylvania Packet (Phila.), Jan. 4, 1773, Suppl., p. 2b. 

™ Boston News-Letter, Jan. 8-15, 1704/5, p. 2b. 

7 American Weekly Mercury, Nov. 16-23, 1721, p. 2b. 

™ Weekly News-Letter (Boston), April 6-13, 1727, p. 2b. 

™ Ibid., March 6-13, 1729, p. 2b. 
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the country.*! The present study shows that during colo- 
nial times there were Negroes in all stages of proficiency in 
their knowledge of English: a constant stratum of recently 
arrived ones without any English, those who were learning 
English during their first years in the new country, and a 
group who had learned successfully. The Negroes born in 
this country invariably used, according to these records, 
good English. The colored race were faced, against their 
will, with a huge problem in adopting a new language in a 
strange country, and their success, in the light of their op- 
portunities, was equal to that of any other immigrant 
body." 
ALLEN WALKER Reap 

University of Chicago 

“The writer has discarded the many scores of advertisements in which the 
origin of the Negro is not given; but the phrases used are ‘‘tolerable good 
English,’’ ‘‘ pretty good English,’’ ‘‘proper English,’’ or ‘‘very good Eng 
lish.’’ The proportion of Negroes in the colonies in 1715 was as follows, 
according to G. Chalmers, as quoted by E. B. Greene and V. D. Harrington, 
American Population before the Federal Census of 1790 (N. Y., 1982) p. 4; 
in Massachusetts 2%, in New York 13%, in Pennsylvania 544%, in Maryland 
19%, in Virginia 24%, in North Carolina 33%, and in South Carolina 62%. 

“The struggles of the indentured servants from Continental Europe to 
learn English are dealt with in the writer’s article, based on this same type of 
evidence, ‘‘Bilingualism in the Middle Colonies, 1725-1775,’’ in American 
Speech, XII (April, 1937), 93-99. 





| 


PHILLIS WHEATLEY 


Many writers, especially in the field of American litera- 
ture, have failed to credit Phillis Wheatley with being the 
second earliest woman poet in America, and one of the first 
of all American poets to publish a volume of verse. Despite 
this injustice to the memory of the girl genius, the facts of 
her life and work have appeared in print many times. Her 
memoirs are recorded in early editions of her poems, in 
Thateher’s Memoir of Phillis Wheatley, published in 1834,' 
in Duyckinek’s Cyclopedia of American Literature, and, 
since 1915, in two studies by Heartman® and in collections 
of books on the history of the Negro in America. 

Editions of Phillis Wheatley’s poems are more numer- 
ous than one might suppose, indicating a substantial vogue 
that outlived the unfortunate author (who died in 1784 at 
the age of thirty) many years. Heartman’s bibliography 
lists the following editions of the poet’s original volume, 
Poems on Various Subjects, Religious and Moral: Aldgate 
(London), 1773; Philadelphia, 1774, 1786, 1787; Albany, 
1793; Walpole (N. H.), 1802; Hartford, 1804; London and 
New England, 1816; Denver, 1887 (with memoirs by W. H. 
Jackson). Another title, Poems on Comic, Serious, and 
Moral Subjects, appeared without date in London, as ‘‘the 
second edition, corrected.’’ Two other collections found in 
Heartman are The Negro Equalled by few Europeans. 


’ Benjamin Bussey Thatcher, Memoir of Phillis Wheatley, a Native African 
and a Slave. 2d ed., Boston, 1834. 

* Philadelphia, 1875, I, 369. 

°C. F. Heartman, Poems and Letters of Phillis Wheatley, and Phillis 
Wheatley. A Critical Attempt and a Bibliography of her Writings, with Por- 
trait and Facsimiles. Both privately printed by the author, New York, 1915. 
The latter volume contains a bibliography of references to P. W. since Gré- 
goire’s De la littérature des Néegres (1808). 
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Translated from the French |of Joseph La Vallée].4 To 
which are added, Poems on Various Subjects, Moral and 
Entertaining; by Phillis Wheatley, Negro Servant to Mr. 
John Wheatley, of Boston, in New-England. Philadelphia, 
1801, 2 vols.; and The Interesting Narrative of the Life of 
Ulandah Equiano, or Gustavus Vassa, the African. Written 


by himself . . . to which are added Poems on Various Sub- 
jects by Phillis Wheatley . . . Halifax, 1813.° 


Thomas Jefferson’s often quoted remark in his Notes on 
the State of Virginia, that Phillis Wheatley’s poetry was 
‘*heneath the dignity of criticism,’’ represents one man’s 
attitude towards Negro intelligence rather than the usual 
eighteenth century appraisal of the girl’s ability. Curiously 
enough, Voltaire, whose opinion of the Negro was at times 
not very high, was one of the first eminent writers to praise 
Phillis Wheatley. It was of her that he wrote in 1774 to the 
Baron Constant de Rebeceq: ‘‘Fontenelle avait tort de dire 
qu’il n’y aurait jamais de poétes chez les Négres: il y a 
actuellement une Négresse qui fait de trés-bons vers 
angilais.’”® 

Praise from an eloquent fellow countryman and slave, 
Jupiter Hammon, was published at Hartford in 1778, in the 
form of a broadside entitled An Address to Miss Phillis 
Wheatley, Ethiopian Poetess in Boston, who came from 
Africa at Eight Years of Age, and soon became acquainted 
with the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The ‘‘address’’ consists 
of a poem of twenty-one quatrains. At the foot of the sheet 


*Mary S. Locke states in her Anti-Slavery in America ... 1619-1808 
(Radcliffe College Monogray is, no. 11. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1901, p. 167) that 
Phillis Wheatley translated this negrophile and anti-slavery novel as it ap 
peared in The American Museum throughout 1791. I have not seen this asser- 
tion supported by other authority, and would call attention to the lapse of 
seven years between this date and that of P. W.’s death. The translator’s 
name does not appear in the magazine. 

°C. F. Heartman, Phillis Wheatley, passim. Three editions by Odell of 
the Poems are mentioned in Benj. Brawley, Negro Builders and Heroes. Chape) 
Hill, 1937, p. 24. 

* Huvres. Ed. Moland, Paris, Garnier, 1877-1885, XLVIII, 595. 
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is printed: ‘‘Composed by Jupiter Hammon, a Negro Man 
belonging to Mr. Josiah Lloyd, of Queen’s Village, on Long- 
Island, now in Hartford. The above lines are published by 
the Author, and a number of his friends, who desire to join 
with him in their best regards to Miss Wheatley.’” 

Another tribute in verse was paid by the unfortunate Dr. 
Joseph Ladd, a young New Englander practicing medicine 
in Charleston, S. C., where he was killed in a duel in Novem- 
ber, 1786. In August of that year the local papers, which 
had printed many of his poems under the pseudonym of 
Arouet, announced the publication of his collected works. 
In one of his longest poems, The Prospects of America, 
Ladd surveys the glory of his country as it is illustrated by 
famous personages. Among the list of more or less ob- 
viously important names he introduces that of Phillis 
Wheatley: 

Here the fair volume shows the far-spread name 
Of wondrous Wheatly [sic],° Afric’s heir to fame. 
Well is it known what glowing genius shines, 
What force of numbers, in her polished lines: 
With magic power the grand descriptions roll 
Thick on the mind, and agitate the soul. 

Phillis received wide notice when three of her poems 
appeared in the 1786 edition of Thomas Clarkson’s re- 
nowned Essay on the Slavery and Commerce of the Human 
Species.’° Lecointe-Marsillae’s anti-slavery essay Le More- 
Lack eites two Negro authors, Ignatius Sancho and Phillis 
Wheatley, as proof of the intelligence of their race.’ Other 

7A facsimile of this may be seen in Heartman, op. cit., p. 26. 

* Phillis Wheatley, a negress, and the authoress of some ingenious poems, 
which seem to be entitled to a remembrance here, although not written by a 
native of America. [Author’s note. ] 

*The Literary Remains of Joseph Brown Ladd, M.D., Collected by his 
Sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Haskins, of Rhode Island. New York, 1832, p. 35. Ladd 
quotes eight lines from one of P. W.’s poems. 

* Part 3, p. 110. 

% Londres et Paris, 1789, p. 169. I have previously cited this, and also the 
quotation from Voltaire, above, in Anti-Slavery Opinion in France during the 
Second Half of the Eighteenth Century. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1937, pp. 57, 174-175. 
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examples of like nature have doubtless been noted which 
would further substantiate the fact that the privileged Bos- 
ton girl had an admiring following of cultivated men. In 
our own times the Phillis Wheatley Association, Johnson’s 
introduction to The Book of American Negro Poetry, Log- 
gins’ The Negro Author—His Development in America, 
Angoff’s A Literary History of the American People, 
Brawley’s The Negro Genius and Negro Builders and He- 
roes, to mention a few works at random, seem to promise an 
adequate recognition of one who, **brought an uncultivated 
Barbarian from Africa’’ (Phillis’ own words), was to re- 
ceive at the age of twenty-three this note of appreciation 
from General Washington: ‘‘If you should ever come to 
Cambridge, or near headquarters, I shall be happy to see a 
person so favoured by the muses, and to whom Nature has 
been so liberal and beneficent in her dispensations.’’!” 
Epwarp D. SEEBER 

Indiana University 


oo 


“Letter dated Feb. 2, 1776. Quoted from Heartman, op. cit., p. 22. 
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HUTCHESON AND THE ‘‘CLASSICAL’’ THEORY 
OF SLAVERY 


Among the most characteristic effects of the onset of 
‘‘romanticism’’ in the eighteenth century was the under- 
mining of the ‘‘classical’’ ethics, based on rational self- 
discipline, by the ‘‘romantic’’ or humanitarian ethics, based 
on benevolism. <A useful indication of the point at which 
this change in ethies occurred is the moment in which the 
institution of Negro slavery was attacked by benevolistic 
theory. As Trevelyan says, the anti-slavery movement was 
‘‘the first successful propagandist agitation of the modern 
type’’;' years before the eighteenth century there had been 
sporadic objection against Negro slavery, especially reli- 
cious objection because Negro slaves were commonly not 
considered ‘‘children of God.’** But until Francis Hutche- 
son’s System of Moral Philosophy (1734-1741), no writer 
formulated ethical principles inimical to slavery as an in- 
stitution.® 

The import of Hutcheson’s argument against slavery is 
great, because his benevolistic objections signify a collapse 
of the entire ‘‘classical’’ rationalization of the oppression 
of man by his fellow-man; his ethics of pity overcomes an 
ethics of reason. The ‘‘classical’’ theory of slavery as held 
in I¢ngland is reflected in the ‘‘classical’’ theory of slavery 

*G. M. Trevelyan, History of England, London and New York, 1929, p. 
599. 

* See F. W. Sypher, The Anti-Slavery Movement to 1800 in English Litera- 
ture, Exclusive of the Periodical, unpub. Harvard dissertation, 1937. 

* For early objectors against slavery, see the excellent summary in R. P. 
Jameson, Montesquieu et l’Esclavage, Paris, 1911. Among these early erities 
of slavery were Delaunay, Sanchez, Bodin, Charron, Bernard, and Buddé. 
Bodin, especially, is important; but none of these writers offers a criticism 
based on a benevolistie ethics. 
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as held in the United States before the Civil War;* such a 
‘*classical’’ theory had been outmoded in England over 120 
vears before. 

For generations before Kurope became aware of the bar- 
barous treatment of Negro slaves in the New World colo- 
nies,” jurists and philosophers accepted as a matter of 
course the ‘‘classical’’ theory of slavery expounded in Aris- 
totle’s Politics. The ethies underlving this theory is almost 
purely unhumanitarian, or ‘‘classical.’’ And Aristotle 
spoke not only for the Greek world; he spoke also for the 
toman,*® and for the society of the Middle Ages.?. He based 
his theory of slavery on two separate assumptions: first, 
that aman may be a slave ‘‘by nature,’’ one created inferior 
to other men, one of the barbaroi; second, that a man may 
be a slave by the right of *‘conquest.’’ The Politics is apt to 
justify slavery by the ‘‘natural’’ theory, and to explain 
slavery by the ‘‘conquest’’ theory. 

In support of his theory of ‘‘natural’’ slavery, Aristotle 
says: 


*See V. L. Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought, Vol. Ii 
(Romantic Revolution in America), New York, 1927, Book I, and especially 
pp. 77 ff. and 90-92; also pp. 99-108. Parrington shows how the ‘‘Greek 
democracy’’ founded on slavery was adapted to the pre-war culture of parts 
of the deep South. The assumptions of the southern theorists were primarily 
‘“elassical’’ instead of ‘‘benevolistic,’’ as was the case in England before 
Hutcheson. 

° For a description of the treatment of slaves, see Richard Ligon’s History 
of the Island of Barbadoes, London, 1657, and Morgan Godwyn’s Negro’s and 
Indians Advocate, London, 1680. See also Sypher, op. cit. 

°See Charles Phineas Sherman, Roman Law in the Modern World, New 
York, 1924, II, pp. 26-30. The Roman jurists accepted slavery, but attempted 
to mitigate cruelty to slaves. The Greeks generally accepted slavery; ep. Alfred 
W. Benn, The Greek Philosophers, London, 1914, p. 56: ‘‘... decisive evidence 
of a theoretical opposition to slavery is not forthcoming, and we know that 
it was unfortunately sanctioned by Plato [Rep. 5.469] and Aristotle, in this 
respect no better inspired than the early Christians. ...’’ The Stoics and Cynies 
protested against slavery; see Gilbert Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, pp. 36- 
39, and G. L. Dickenson, Greek View of Life, pp. 78-79. Aleidamas ‘‘pro- 
nounced the great word ...: ‘God sent out all men to be free; nature has 
made none a slave’ ’’ (Benn. op. cit., p. 85). For the Institutes of Justinian on 
slavery, see Jameson, op. cit., p. 77. 

7See Jameson, op. cit., p. 105 ff. 
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. . . For he is by nature a slave who is capable of belonging to 
another (and that is why he does so belong), and who participates 
in reason so far as to apprehend it but not to possess it; for the 
animals other than man are subservient not to reason, by appre- 
hending it, but to feelings. And also the usefulness of slaves 
diverges little from that of animals; bodily service for the necessi- 
ties of life is forthcoming from both, from slaves and from domestic 
animals alike. The intention of nature therefore is to make the 
bodies also of freemen and of slaves different ... It is manifest 
therefore that there are cases of people of whom some are freemen 
and the others slaves by nature, and for these slavery is an institu- 
tion both expedient and wise.* 

On the other hand, Aristotle accepts the ‘‘conquest’’ 
theory of slavery, though he seems to feel that he is on less 
certain ground here than in arguing for *‘natural’’ slavery. 
The ‘‘econquest’’ theory, however, is the one generally ac- 
cepted by social writers until Francis Hutcheson. Aristotle 
remarks 

. . there is also such a thing as a slave or a man that is in slav- 
ery by law, for the law is a sort of agreement under which the things 
conquered in war are said to belong to their conquerors . . . there 
is a certain community of interest and friendship between slave and 
master in cases when they have been qualified by nature for those 
positions, although when they do not hold them in that way but by 
law and by constraint of force the opposite is the case.® 

This explanation of slavery, accepted by the ancient 

~? . 
world generally, persisted even during the period of ecclesi- 
astical domination within the Middle Ages. The Church, to 
be sure, did not approve the practice of Christians making 
’ 
slaves of other Christians; but usually it saw no wrong in 
the enslavement of heathen by Christians. 

Saint Thomas montre que la nature a établi des différences dans 
la capacité naturelle des hommes afin qu’il y ett des serviteurs pour 
les services les plus bas de la société . . . Je n’ai done rien trouvé 
dans l’ancien droit canonique qui ressemble a une opinion défavor- 
able 4 l’esclavage de la part de 1’Eglise. Bien au contraire, |’Eglise 
en reconnait |’existence et en profite.!° 
The Fathers, overlooking the temporal evils of slavery, 
emphasized the ‘‘slavery’’ of sin; they maintained ‘‘cette 

* Politics, I, v. 

* Ibid., I, vi. 

*° Jameson, op. cit., pp. 115-117. 
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disposition d’accepter n’importe quel systeme de relations 
entre les hommes, pourvu que ce systéme se conformat a 
l’esprit de 1’Kglise.’’” 

The theorists and legalists of the Renaissance and the 
seventeenth century—Covarruvias, Cujas, Sanchez, Char- 
ron, Pufendorf, and Grotius—generally agree that slavery 
is justified on grounds of ‘‘conquest.’’ The latter, for ex- 
ample, ‘‘l’accepte comme le droit naturel.’"* The assertion 
of Mrs. Cooper in regard to slavery that ‘‘c’est de France 
qu’avait jailli le premier éclair de cet idéal philosophique 
capable d’éveiller ansi le mond entier’’* may be true of 
later years; but it remains true of seventeenth-century 
France that 

Quant aux ... grands écrivains du siécle de Louis XIV, il ne 
se trouve pas chez eux d’allusion a l’esclavage. Descartes n’y a pas 
touché; Malebranche n’en a pas parlé. Ce qu’on a dit de Pasquier 
vaut pour |’oeuvre de Baluze et pour celle du DuCange .. . [et] 
les ouvrages de Corneille, Racine, Pascal, LaFontaine, Retz, Mme. 
de Sévigné, La Rochefoucauld, La Bruyére, Quinault, Boileau, 
Fénelon, Bayle, Fontenelle, Vauban, Boisguillebert, Bourdaloue et 
Massillon.!* 

Search for ethical objection against slavery is equally 
futile in English literature, though many writers have sun- 
dry objections, largely on religious grounds, against slav- 
ery: Sir Thomas Browne,” Thomas Fuller,’*®, George Fox,” 

% Jameson, op. cit., p. 112. 

2 Tbid., p. 152. 

* Anna J. Cooper, L’Attitude de la France a l’Egard de 1’Esclavage pen- 
dant la Révolution, Paris, 1925, pp. 11-12. 

™ Jameson, op. cit., p. 156. On the legendary objections of Las Casas, 
Spanish Bishop of Chiapa, see A. P. Newton, European Nations in the West 


Indies, London, 1933, p. 62. 

* Pseud. Epid., VI, x-xii. Browne is chiefly interested in the reasons for 
the Negro’s blackness, and advances the notion that all beauty is relative. 
On the long scientific discussion of the blackness of the African, see Jameson, 
op. cit., pp. 172-182. 

Holy and Profane State, ‘‘The Good Sea Captain.’’ Fuller exclaims in 
a phrase made famous by Lamb: ‘‘What! is a brother by half blood [the 
Negro] no kin? ... our captain counts the image of God nevertheless his image 
cut in ebony... .’’ 

7 Works, 8 vols., Phila. and New York, 1831, VII, pp. 144-145, ete. Fox 


is chiefly concerned with the spiritual salvation of slaves. 
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Morgan Godwyn,'* and such American writers as Samuel 
Sewall.!® Yet there is no attempt to undermine the ‘‘classi- 
eal’’ theory of slavery as a right of ‘‘nature’’ or ‘‘con- 
quest.’ We may, of course, overlook such fanciful depic- 
tions of slavery as appear in Mrs. Belin’s Oroonoko” or in 
the pseudo-oriental drama of the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century.” A passage or two in Richard Baxter 
may be considered exceptional;** but it nevertheless re- 
mains true that no one before the eighteenth century in 
Knglish literature directly attacks the theories on which the 
‘*elassical’’ view of slavery is founded. 

In fact, the seventeenth century in England produces 
two writers who give fullest expression to the ‘‘classical’’ 
theory, a circumstance proving the persistence of Aristo- 
telian influence. 

The first of these, as one might suspect, is Thomas 
Hobbes. This philosopher unquestioningly approves the 
assumption of Aristotle that one may become a slave 
through right of conquest; such approval, indeed, har- 
monizes with the unhumanitarian ethics of Hobbes, who 
says that 


* Negro’s and Indians Advocate, London, 1680. Godwyn not only shows 
the desperate condition of certain slaves in the West Indies, but also argues 
that the negro is a human being, and entitled to religious instruction. 

"The Selling of Joseph, 1700. Though his religious objections against 
slavery are strong, Sewall also remarks that ‘‘Forasmuch as Liberty is in 
real value next unto Life: None ought to part with it themselves, or deprive 
others of it, but upon the most mature Consideration’’ (p. 1). Roger Williams 
is also an early opponent of slavery. See Mary S. Locke, Anti-Slavery in 
America, 1619-1808, Boston, 1901. 

™ See Sypher, op. cit., Chaps. I, II. To call Mrs. Behn a predecessor of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, as do Montagu Summers and others, is to misunderstand 
entirely her unhumanitarian attitude toward slavery. 

* See, for instance, the plays of Settle and Dryden. 

See Christian Directory, ‘‘ Directions to Masters in Foreign Plantations 
who have Negroes and other Slaves,’’ and ‘‘Christian Economies.’’ Baxter is 
original among religious objectors in attacking slavery itself, as an institution. 
He says, ‘‘To go as pirates and catch up poor negroes ... that never for- 
feited life or liberty and to make them slaves, and sell them, is one of the 
worst kinds of thievery in the world. . .’’ A statement of this kind anticipates 
Hutcheson in some ways. 
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. necessity of nature maketh men to will and desire bonum 
sibi .. . A man therefore that hath another man in his power .. . 
hath right, by the advantage of this his present power, to take cau- 
tion at his pleasure, for his security against that other in the time 
to come. He therefore that hath already subdued his adversary, 
or gotten into his power any other that either by infancy, or weak- 
ness, is unable to resist him, by right of nature may take the best 
caution, that such infant, or such feeble and subdued person can 
give him, of being ruled and governed by him for the time to come.** 


Here is no ‘‘strong sense of pity,’’ as in the Hutchesonian 
ethics. 

Hobbes draws an academic distinction between the 
status of a ‘‘servant’’ and that of a ‘‘slave’’; both are taken 
in war, but the former has ‘‘liberty’’—‘‘an absence of the 
lets and hindrances of motion’’—in consequence of his hav- 
ing given his word to his captor that he will serve without 
compulsion. This conception of a ‘‘servant’’ contains the 
notion later used by Locke—the notion that once an agree- 
ment is made between master and servant or captive, slav- 
ery ceases, for a ‘‘compact’’ annihilates servitude. Hobbes 


states: 


Every one that is taken in the war, and hath his life spared him, 
is not supposed to have contracted with his lord; for every one is 
not trusted with so much of his natural liberty, as to be able, if he 
desired it, either to fly away, or quit his service, or contrive any 
mischief to his lord. And these serve indeed, but within prisons or 
bound with irons; and therefore they were called not by the common 
name of servant only, but by the peculiar name of slave.** 


He remarks again: 


... And it is to be understood, that when a servant taken in the 
wars, is kept bound in natural bonds, as chains, and the like, or in 
prison, there hath passed no covenant from the servant to his mas- 
ter.... This kind of servant... is called a slave.*° 


3 Elements of Law, Natural and Politic, Part I, chap. xiv. Compare this 
attitude with that of Thomas More, who in the Utopia (1516) anticipates 
Hobbes and his ‘‘classical’’ views: ‘‘They do not make slaves of prisoners of 
war, except those that are taken in battle . . . The slaves among them are only 
such as are condemned to that state of life for the commission of some crime.’’ 

* English Works, ed. Molesworth, 8 vols., London, 1841, II, pp. 109-110. 

* Tbid., IV, p. 150. 
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Showing how completely remote Hobbes is from consid- 
ering actual Negro slavery in the colonies of his day, his 
interpretation of slavery derives from Greek discussion of 
doiloi, ‘‘slaves taken in war.’’ Slavery is, to him, a legal- 
istic or ‘‘political’’ matter, not a humanitarian one; like 
Locke, he neglects to consider slavery by purchase, and may 
have in mind the slavery of Christians captured in the 
Mediterranean.” 

Locke is an even better exponent of the ‘‘classical’’ the- 
ory of slavery, and his nearness to Hutcheson in time em- 
phasizes the divergence between the ‘‘classical’’ and the 
‘‘humanitarian’’ ethies. 

Locke treats slavery for the most part as an abstract 
problem of political right; his discussion is, indeed, tinged 
with his concern to refute Filmer’s Patriarcha, and his neg- 
lect of Negro slavery in his Two Treatises of Government 
(1690) results at least partially from his appeal for consti- 
tutional instead of despotic government. ‘‘Slavery,’’ to 
him, is apt to signify political tyranny. 

Yet he assumes that slavery, of whatever kind, is a 
‘continuation of the state of war’’: one who has forfeited 
his life ‘‘by some act that deserves death’? may become sub- 
ject to the person to whom he has forfeited it, who, in turn, 
‘‘may delay to take it, and make use of him to his own 
service, and he does him no injury by it.’’*? Thus Locke has 
no idea directly corresponding to Aristotle’s idea of ‘‘nat- 
ural’’ slavery, but regards slavery as a punitive institution. 


This is the perfect condition of slavery, which is nothing else 
but ‘‘the state of war continued, between a lawful conqueror and a 
captive’’; for, if once compact enter between them, and make an 
agreement for a limited power on the one side, and obedience on the 
other, the state of war and slavery ceases, as long as the compact 
endures.7® 


* See Jameson, op. cit., p. 171, for this kind of slavery. 

"Two Treatises of Government (Works, 10 vols., London, 1823, V), pp. 
351-352. 

* Tbid., p. 352. 
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How little does this reasoning apply to those Negroes 
along the ‘‘slave coast’’ snatched by force and carried with 
untold hardship through the terrible ‘‘middle passage’’ to 
be sold to some planter in Jamaica! Locke, again, is al- 
most entirely theoretical in asserting in nearly the words of 
Aristotle that 


... there is[a] sort of servants, which by a peculiar name we 
call slaves, who being captives taken in a just war, are by the right 
of nature subjected to the absolute dominion and arbitrary power 
of their masters. These men having, as I say, forfeited their lives 
... cannot... be considered as any part of civil society .. .*” 


The attempt deliberately to avoid the issue of African 
slavery by purchase could not be more successfully incon- 
elusive. This primarily ‘‘classical’’ interpretation of slav- 
ery is tempered, however, by Locke’s emphasis on the puni- 
tive aspects of servitude. He says, for example, 


... thus captives, taken in a just and lawful war, and such only, 
are subject to a despotical power . . .*° 

That the aggressor ... can, by .. . an unjust war, never come 
to have a right over the conquered, will be easily agreed by all men, 
who will not think that robbers and pirates have a right of empire 
over whomsoever they have force enough to master. . .*! 

... the conqueror gets no power but only over those who have 
actually assisted, concurred, or consented to that unjust force that 
is used against him. . .** 


In general, Locke’s attitude on slavery is embodied in the 
words at the beginning of the Treatises: 


Slavery is so vile and miserable an estate of man, and so directly 
opposite to the generous temper and courage of our nation, that it 
is hardly to be conceived that an Englishman, much less a gentle- 
man, should plead for it. And truly I should have taken Sir Robert 
Filmer’s Patriarcha, as any other treatise, which would persuade 
all men that they are slaves, and ought to be so, for . . . another 
exercise of wit.** 


“ Two Treatises of Government, pp. 386-387. 
* Tbid., p. 442. 

* Thid., pp. 443-444. 

* Thid., p. 446. 

* Tbhid., p. 212. 
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He is concerned with political rather than benevolistic 
issues. 

Yet throughout Locke a strong sense of the natural lib- 
erty of all mankind struggles to break the bonds of a some- 
what heartless classical and rational theory of slavery. 
Like Hutcheson, he accepts ‘‘natural rights’’ of man to ‘‘a 
property in his own person,’”** a theory which leads him 
into inconsistency in his discussion of slavery, which he 
succeeds in justifying only through the classical ‘‘conquest 
in a just war’’ theory. He believes that 

. man has a natural freedom .. . since all that share in the 


same common nature, faculties, and powers, are in nature equal, and 
ought to partake in the same common rights and privileges .. .*° 


To Locke, this ‘‘state of nature’’ signifies an order ante- 
cedent to government, a condition of equality in which ‘‘all 
power and jurisdiction is reciprocal,’ ‘without subordina- 
tion or subjection.’’ Such a state of nature is not, however, 
a state of license, for the ‘‘law of nature .. . reason, which 
... teaches all mankind’’ controls aggression. In this 
ordered, rational state of nature, 

... being all equal and independent, no one ought to harm an- 
other in his life, health, liberty, or possessions: for men being all 
the workmanship of one omnipotent and infinitely wise Maker .. . 
and being furnished with like faculties, sharing all in one com- 
munity of nature, there cannot be supposed any such subordination 
among us that may authorize us to destroy another, as if we were 
made for one another’s uses, as the inferior creatures are for ours. 
Every one... ought... to preserve the rest of mankind, and may 
not, unless it be to do justice to an offender, take away or impair the 
life, or what tends to the preservation of life, the liberty, health, 
limb, or goods of another.*® 
Such a passage is antithetical to the Aristotelian exposi- 
tion of ‘‘natural’’ slavery—not, however, as in the case of 
Hutcheson, through a ‘‘strong sense of pity.’’ Yet freedom 
is prized by Locke, who formulates his social compact in 

‘Two Treatises of Government, p. 353. 

* Toid., p. 262. 

* Tbid., p. 341. 
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order that man need not forego the blessings of natural 
liberty when he enters society. 

Locke can, therefore, justify slavery only as a ‘‘state of 
war continued’’—a new use of the classical ‘‘conquest’’ 
theory of slavery. The state of war is antithetical, in Locke, 
to the state of nature. In the latter state men live together 
according to reason, without a common superior; whereas 
in a state of war one person employs force on another. In 
nature, war is ‘‘force without right’’; in society, war is the 
use of force without appeal to a common established su- 
perior. Therefore slaves, reasons Locke, can be made only 
in a war that is just: ‘‘he that conquers in an unjust war, 
can thereby have no title to the subjection and obedience of 
the conquered.’”** Slavery, consequently, exists only as a 
penalty when an aggressor ‘‘puts himself in a state of war 
with another’’ 


... for having quitted reason, which God hath given to be the 
rule betwixt man and man, and the common bond whereby human 
kind is united into one fellowship and society, and having re- 
nounced the way of peace which that teaches, and made use of the 
force of war, to compass his unjust ends upon another, where he 
has no right; and so revolting from his own kind to that of beasts, 
by making force, which is theirs, to be his rule of right; he renders 
himself liable to be destroyed by the injured person, and the rest 
of mankind .. . as any other wild beast, or noxious brute... . And 
thus captives, taken in a just and lawful war, and such only, are 
subject to a despotical power.** 


This latter power, rising not from compact, but from ‘‘the 
state of war continued,’’ thus makes slavery a punitive 
measure only, for 
...€@ man ean no more justly make use of another’s necessity 
to force him to become his vassal .. . than he that has more strength 
can seize upon a weaker, master him to his obedience, and with a 
dagger at his throat offer him death or slavery.*® 
In this way the ‘‘classical’’ theory of slavery is modified 
by Locke. Unlike Hutcheson, however, Locke does not ob- 
* Two Treatises of Government, p. 445. 


* Tbid., p. 442. 
* Tbid., p. 243. 
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ject to slavery for humanitarian reasons, but because the 
dry light of reason accepts natural liberty as ethically 
necessary. 

Nevertheless, in his | ?] Constitutions for Carolina, Locke 
tolerates not only the institution of ‘‘leet-men’’ [ep. the 
O.K. ‘‘leth,’’ festate’’| but also that of Negro slavery, since 
he remarks that religious liberty for slaves does not in any 
way exempt a Negro from ‘‘that civil dominion his master 
hath over him.’’*® 

The position of Locke, then, in regard to slavery is pecu- 
liar and inconsistent. He at once accepts the principle that 
natural freedom is inalienable—a principle later to be em- 
ployed against slavery by writers like Rousseau, Raynal, 
and Condoreet—and also the ancient classical justification 
of slavery by right of ‘‘conquest,’’ punitive though it may 
be. Throughout Locke, however, is small consciousness, or 
none, of the bitter lot of the Negro on British plantations. 
Locke does not feel the issue; Hutcheson does, and ration- 
alizes his emotion into a benevolistic argument against 
slavery. Yet the ‘‘classical’’ theory shows evidence of 
collapse even in Locke. 

No important discussion of slavery as an institution ap- 
peared during the ‘‘Augustan’’ period; but in the early 
years of the stagnant Georgian era a genuine anti-slavery 
philosophy begins to express itself in literature“? The 
Kngland of Walpole’s time is an unlikely spot in which to 
witness the stirring of objection against a traffic in human 
beings sanctioned by the Asiento clause of 1713; yet the 
British were to some extent becoming aware of the acute 
misery on certain plantations in the West Indies. Defoe 
had attacked slavery,’ as had the Spectator papers; but 

“<«¢The Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina,’’ xxii, evii. 

“See Sypher, op. cit., Chaps. II, IIT. 

“<<The Reformation of Manners,’’ especially. The uses of slavery in the 
novels, such as Colonel Jacque, Captain Singleton, and Robinson Crusoe, are not 
distinetly humanitarian. 

“ Numbers 11 and 215 especially. Steele in the ‘‘Inkle and Yarico’’ story 
of Spee. 11 gives currency to the 18th century anti-slavery legend so well 
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the most startling depiction of conditions was in the work 
of Hans Sloane, who perhaps overdraws the picture in 
certain details: 


The Punishments for Crimes of Slaves, are usually for Rebel- 
lions burning them, by nailing them down on the ground with 
crooked Sticks on every Limb, and then applying the Fire by de- 
grees from the Feet and Hands, burning them gradually up to the 
Head, whereby their pains are extravagant. For Crimes of a lesser 
Nature Gelding, or chopping off half of the Foot with an Ax. These 
Punishments are suffered by them with great Constancy. 

For running away they put Iron Rings of great weight on their 
Ankles, or Pottocks about their Necks, which are Iron Rings wit} 
two long Necks rivetted to them, or a Spur in the Mouth. 

For Negligence, they are usually whipt by the Overseers with 
Lance-wood Switches, till they be bloody, and several of the 
Switches broken, being first tied up by their Hands in the Mil!- 
Houses. ... The Cicatrices are visible on their Skins for ever after ; 
and a Slave, the more he have of those, is the less valu’d. 

After they are whip’d till they are Raw, some put on their 
Skins Pepper and Salt to make them smart; at other times their 
Masters will drop melted Wax on their Skins, and use several very 
exquisite Torments.** 


Though such accounts, accurate or not, had appeared 
previously, not until the early eighteenth century did they 


studied in L. M. Price’s Inkle and Yarico Album, Berkeley (Calif.), 1937. Mr. 
Price does not trace Steele’s material back further than the story in Ligon’s 
History of Barbadoes (1657), though, as G. Chinard has mentioned, in his 
L’ Amérique et le Réve Exotique dans la Littérature francaise au XVITe et ai 
XVIIle Siécle (pp. 24-27), Jean Moequet’s Voyages (1616) has an illuminat 
ing variant of the story in a form much closer to the original legend. Pope by 
many critics is supposed to reflect anti-slavery sentiment in the ‘‘Lo, the poor 
Indian’’ passage in Epistle One of the ‘‘Essay on Man.’’ Yet Pope here 
seems to be thinking of the legendary enslavement of the Indians by the 
Spaniards, employed in such plays as Davenant’s Playhouse to be Let. Pope 
does not properly distinguish between Indian and Negro; in an even more perti 
nent passage in ‘‘Windsor Forest’’ he seems entirely unconscious of Negri 
and ‘‘painted chiefs’’ are not Negroid but, 


”” 


slavery: the ‘‘feather’d people 
as in other writers of the time, Indian. Pope is not strictly anti-slavery i: 
sentiment, as is Defoe at moments. 

“Voyage to the Islands of Madera, Barbadoes, Nieves, S. Christophers, 
and Jamaica, Vol. I [1707], p. lvii. This passage is important, as I hope to 
show in another article, in interpreting Mrs. Behn’s ‘‘realism’’ in Oroonoko ; 
when she wrote, Mrs. Behn probably used such material, aside from that in 
Warren, as Bernbaum has shown. 
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receive much attention. One might expect that benevolistic 
thinkers like Shaftesbury and Hutcheson would rationalize 
their humanitarian feelings into an anti-slavery philosophy. 
In fact, they do introduce a ‘‘romantic’’ theory which under- 
mines the last fragments of the ‘classical’? or ‘‘conquest”’ 
theory of slavery. 

Though Shaftesbury has almost nothing to say of slav- 
ery itself, he prepares the way for Hutcheson. He assumes. 
as the basis of his ethies, that ‘‘If the Love of doing Good. 
be not, of it-self, a good and right Inclination; I know not 
how there can possibly be such a thing as Goodness 01 
Virtue.’’* Such is the temper of anti-slavery reformers: 
Clarkson opens his great History of the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade by almost paraphrasing Shaftesbury’s sen- 
tence. 

I searcely know of any subject, the contemplation of which is 
more pleasing than that of the correction or of the removal of any 
of the acknowledged evils of life; for while we rejoice to think that 
the sufferings of our fellow-creatures may have been thus, in any 
instance, relieved, we must rejoice equally to think that our own 
moral condition must have been necessarily improved by the 
change.*® 
Thus although Shaftesbury does not deal directly with 
Negro slavery (he uses the term ‘‘slavery’’ chiefly to denote 
political subservience), he changes the impulse to theorize 
about slavery to an impulse to attack the evil itself. 

Hutcheson, by a frontal attack on the time-hallowed 
‘*¢lassical’’ theories of slavery by ‘‘conquest’’ and slavery 
by ‘‘nature,’’ not only applies Shaftesbury’s benevolism 
directly to the issue, but also destroys at once the arguments 
that had been prevalent since Aristotle. In him the ‘‘strong 
sense of pity’? swallows up all reasoning about ‘‘just’’ 
and ‘‘unjust’’ wars; it is enough that slavery means misery, 
and that his philosophy demands a ‘‘calm original deter- 

“ Characteristics [London], 1711, I, p. 98. 

“Thomas Clarkson, History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, London, 


1808, I, p. 1. 
“4A System of Moral Philosophy, London, 1755, I, p. 20. 
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mination toward the greatest happiness.’’** Lois Whitney 


well says that ‘‘Hutcheson . . . starts out with a clear-cut 
opposition to the rationalists ... reason is not and cannot 


[for him] in the nature of things be an exciting force.’”** 
This benevolent hedonism makes Hutcheson the first writer 
in any language fully to apply to slavery the ‘‘romantie’’ 
ethics of pity instead of the ‘‘classical’’ ethics of reason.” 
Locke founds his ethics on man’s *‘reason, which places him 
almost equal to angels’’;°! Hutcheson, in contrast, empha- 
sizes ‘that there is a calm impulse of the soul to desire the 
greatest happiness and perfection of the largest system 
within the compass of its knowledge.’”** Here, then, in the 
Moral Philosophy (1734-1741), is the precise moment when 
one of the greatest modern evils comes under the scrutiny 
of a new ‘‘romantic’’ ethics. 

Though Hutcheson does not say a great deal about slav- 
ery, his few pronouncements are radical because they imply 
a whole philosophy of benevolism, as well as an acceptance 
of natural rights, utilitarianism, and the equality of man. 
Locke in his treatment of slavery had at moments verged 
toward all these, but never spoke out loud and bold because 
of his rational, classical ethies. 

Indeed, Hutcheson accepts the principles of Locke on 
natural liberty and equality, but adds to them a benevolistic 
note. Like Locke, Hutcheson says 

This state of natural liberty obtains among those who have no 


common superior or magistrate, and are only subject to God, and 
the law of nature.** 


In place of the social compact, however, Hutcheson offers 
the charitable instinct in man as a guarantee of his liberty, 
even within society : 


* Moral Philosophy, I, p. 101. 

“” Primitivism and the Idea of Progress ... , Baltimore, 1934, p. 33. 
© Cp. footnotes 3 and 6, above. 

= Two Treatises, p. 255. 

52 Moral Philosophy, I, p. 10. 

* Tbid., I, p. 283. 
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The natural equality of men consists chiefly in this, that these 
natural rights belong equally to all... . Every one is a part of that 
great system, whose greatest interest is intended by all the laws of 
God and nature. These laws prohibit the greatest or wisest of man- 
kind to inflict any misery on the meanest, or to deprive them of any 
of their natural rights. . .** 


Assuming the existence of this calm good-will operative 
within society, Hutcheson attacks and destroys the ‘‘clas- 
sical’’ theory of slavery by ‘‘nature’’: 


Men differ much from each other in wisdom, virtue, beauty, and 
strength ; but the lowest of them, who have the use of reason, differ 
in this from the brutes, that by fore-thought and reflection they are 
capable of incomparably greater happiness or misery. . . . All men 
have strong desires of liberty and property, have notions of right, 
and strong natural impulses to marriage, families, and offspring, 
and earnest desires of their safety. . . . We must therefore con- 
clude, that no endowments, natural or acquired, can give a perfect 
right to assume powers over others, without their consent. 

This is intended against the doctrine of Aristotle, and some 
others of the antients, ‘‘that some men are naturally slaves, of low 
genius but great bodily strength for labour... .’’... The natural 
sense of justice and humanity abhors the thought.*° 


Here Hutcheson applies the ethics of feeling: men are per- 
haps akin in reason, but more akin in capacity to suffer 
wrong. 

Next Hutcheson refutes the ‘‘classical’’ theory of slav- 
ery by ‘‘conquest’’: 

As to the notions of slavery which obtained among the Grecians 
and Romans, and other nations of old, they are horridly unjust. 
Note how the moral approach, instead of the rational one 
of Locke, clarifies the issue for him. He continues: 


No damage done or crime committed can change a rational crea- 
ture into a piece of goods void of all right, and incapable of acquir- 
ing any, or of receiving any injury from the proprietor . . .°® 


“ Moral Philosophy, I, p. 299. 

* Tbid., I, pp. 300-302. 

“Cp. the comment of Rousseau in his chapter on slavery in the Social 
Contract: ‘‘To renounce liberty is to renounce being a man, to surrender the 
rights of humanity and even its duties. . . . Such a renunciation is incompatible 
with man’s nature.’’ 
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Captivity in war was almost the only occasion of introducing 
this slavery. ... For as to other miseries of slavery, according to the 
Grecian and Roman customs and laws, nothing can justify them. 

Here, first, it is amazing that wise and civilized nations, abound- 
ing with sentiments of humanity and virtue on other occasions, and 
no strangers to the inconstant fortunes of war, should ever have 
introduced such cruel custom. . . . Must not all the sentiments of 
compassion and humanity, as well as reflection upon the general 
interest of mankind, dissuade from such usage of captives, even 
tho’ it could be vindicated by some plea of external right ?°7 


Hutcheson also raises Locke’s issue of the captives taken 
in a ‘‘just’’ war. Locke had urged that only those who had 
‘factually aided’’ in aggression could become subject to 
‘*despotical right.” Hutcheson is even more emphatic: 


But suppose captives are taken by those who have a just cause: 
nothing can be demanded of them in ordinary cases, but either by 
way of punishment, and security against like offences for the fu- 
ture, or of compensation of damage. Now perpetual slavery cannot 
be justly inflicted on the generality of the subjects of a state which 
engaged in the most injurious wars on either of these accounts.** 


The most extreme case allowed by Hutcheson is that of 
the man who by ‘‘damages,’’ ‘‘debts,’’ or ‘‘ gross vices’’ has 
involved himself in obligations which he can discharge only 
through enforeed labor. 


.. . But, still, in this worst condition of servitude, neither the 
criminal, ... nor much less the debtor, have lost any of the natural 
rights of mankind beside that one to their own labours.*® 


Lastly, Hutcheson shows that he is aware of Negro 
slavery, of slavery by purchase. He attacks the contention 
of the advocates of colonial slavery that the Negro is saved 
by being bought from a sorry lot in Africa. 

’Tis further pleaded, that in some barbarous nations, unless 
the captives were bought for slaves they would all be murthered. 
They therefore owe their lives, and all thev can do, to their pur- 


chasers; and so do their children who would not otherways have 
come into life. But this whole plea is no more than that of the 


* Mor. Phil., II, pp. 202-203. 
 Tbid., II, p. 204. 
* Tbid., II, p. 201. 
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negotium utile gestum, to which any civilized nation is bound by 
humanity. ... Strange, that in any nation where a sense of liberty 
prevails, where the Christian religion is professed, custom and 
high prospects of gain can so stupify the consciences of men, and 
all sense of natural justice, that they can hear such computations 
made about the value of their fellow-men, and their liberty, without 
abhorrence and indignation !® 

Thus, throughout, Hutcheson’s attack on slavery is an 
embodiment of his belief that benevolence is ‘‘in some de- 
gree extended to all Mankind, where there is no interfering 
Interest, which from Self-Love may obstruct it.’ 


When we see or know the pain, distress, or misery of any kind 
which another suffers, we feel a strong sense of pity, and a great 
proneness to relieve, where no contrary passion with-holds us.* 
Such benevolism itself dissolves in a utilitarian ethics of 
‘fenlightened self-interest,’’ which implies that one should 
love his neighbor as himself—for his own sake. Hutcheson 
remarks that the disposition which is ‘‘most excellent, and 
naturally gains the highest approbation, is the calm, stable, 
universal good-will to all, or the most extensive benevo- 
lence.’’® Here is the humanitarian answer to Locke and the 
‘‘classical’’ theorists; what is good for the greatest number 
is good for the individual. 

Combined with the revived religious consciousness which 
evangelicalism was to furnish, and with the increasing 
knowledge of the brutality of the slave-trade, this benevo- 
listic philosophy was to effect a great agitation and even- 
tual abolition. Montesquieu launches in France his ironic 
attack,** and Hartley in England bulwarks anti-slavery 
sentiment by proclaiming that 


Since benevolence is now proved to be a primary pursuit, it 
follows, that we are to direct every action so as to produce the great- 


® Moral Philosophy, II, pp. 84-85. 

* An Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, Second 
Edition, London, 1726, p. 159. 

Mor. Phil., I, pp. 19-20. 

* Tbid., I, p. 69. 

“See Jameson, op. cit., Part II. 
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est happiness, and the least misery, in our power. This is the rule of 
social behaviour, which universal unlimited benevolence inculeates.® 
Although George Berkeley owns slaves on his Rhode Is- 
land estate, and although David Hume suspects ‘‘the Ne- 
groes to be naturally inferior to the Whites,’’® increasingly 
travellers like John Atkins inform England that 


To remove Negroes ... from their Homes and Friends. . . to 
a strange Country, People, and Language, must be highly offending 
against the Laws of natural Justice and Humanity; and especially 
when this change is to hard Labour, corporal Punishment, and for 
Masters they wish at the D ad 





Wesley, inspired by American agitators, takes up the 
cause together with the benevolists, and the ‘‘philosopher’’ 
Condoreet cries to the Negroes, ‘‘Quoique je ne sois pas de 
la méme couleur que vous, je vous ai toujours regardé 
comme mes fréres.’*** Behind this sundry anti-slavery ac- 
tivity lies a revolution in ethics: the modern attitude on 
slavery originates in Hutcheson’s humanitarian attack on 
Aristotle. 
Wyulr SypHER 

Simmons College 


* Observations, Sixth Edition, London, 1834, p. 505. 

*<<¢Of National Characters,’’ Philosophical Works, Boston and Edinburgh, 
1854, III, p. 228. 

* Voyage to Guinea, Brasil, and the West Indies, London, 1735, pp. 177- 
178. 

® << Réflexions sur 1’Esclavage des Négres,’’ Oeuvres Completes, Brunswick 
et Paris, 1804, XI, p. 85. 








PHILOSOPHICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE BIOLOGY 
OF DR. ERNEST E. JUST 


For the various philosophical schools of evolutionary 
naturalism there is a profound message in the recent book 
of Dr. Ernest E. Just, ‘‘The Biology of the Cell Surface.’’ 
The author is a naturalist of naturalists; for years he has 
sought to validate by scientific experiment the purely natu- 
ralistic relationship of the living to the non-living. Some 
have regarded him as “‘that living being who has most 
closely approximated an artificial creation of life.’’ 

The major thesis of the author is that the most tangible 
expression of life to the mental equipment of man is that 
outermost layer of the cell surface, the ectoplasm, and not 
an assumed ‘“‘biogen-molecule,’’ ‘‘protein,’’ or ‘‘ultra- 
mechancal,’’ static ‘‘gene-molecule.’’' From this most con- 
crete expression of life processes he advances his theories 
concerning the origin of the living from the non-living, the 
first form of the living, the mutual adaptability of organism 
and environment, the cause of evolution; the evolution of 
plant and animal existence, the origin of the brain, the sense 
organs, and of thought as the ‘‘activity of the brain.’’ 

The author is under no delusion as to the powers of the 
human mind. He is as cautious as the Kant of the “‘ Critique 
of Pure Reason,’’ seeking only an explanation of life within 
bounds of man’s powers of experiment and description. 
However, there is a note of metaphysics suggesting Alex- 
ander’s ‘‘Space, Time and Deity’’ in such a statement as: 
Life is exquisitely a time-thing like music, and beyond the plane 


of life out of infinite time may have come that harmony of motion 
which endowed the combination of compounds with life.’’* 


1 Just, E. E., Biology of the Cell Surface, P. Blakiston’s Son and Co., Inc., 
1939, pp. 5-7. 
* Tbid., p. 2. 
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Yet a passion for exactitude keeps him from this ontology 
of the relativity metaphysicists. He says: 


**It may be that life can never be written as a formula because it 
may be a physics and chemistry in a new dimension which, though 
superimposed upon the now known physics and chemistry, lies in 
an infinity which the human mind can not ever embrace—as a tone 
which theoretically we know exists but which the human ear can 
never hear.’”* 





But, be this as it may, life is ‘‘contiguous to the non-living 
world,’’ expresses itself in the organization of non-living 
matter, and the quest for its most concrete expression in this 
contiguity is a valid one. 

The physico-chemical school of biologists led by Jacques 
Loeb have attempted to treat life as a purely mechanical 
thing, analyzing it into ultimate particles which, when me- 
chanically juxtaposed, explain all activity of the living 
organism. Such a method fails utterly to find life for the 
following reasons: Analysis destroys the living and shows 
only a conglomerate of parts; the concepts of physics are 
not final, as Whitman recognized long before the advent of 
relativity and the quantum theory; the mechanist super- 
imposes his machine upon life and does not ‘‘explain the 
naturally occurring phenomena”’ in a descriptive way; the 
fact of ‘‘organization’’ raises life above the level of the non- 
living and into an intricate time-pattern unsolvable by 
quantitative methods. 

Against the old argument that life resides in a ‘‘ biogen- 
molecule’’ it is merely stated that chemistry has revealed no 
such ‘‘life-molecule.’’ To those who say that living matter 
is composed of proteins, carbohydrates and lipins together 
with water, electrolytes, and gases it is asked how do all of 
these combine to form a single molecule. For those think- 
ers who, like Dr. Edgar Singer of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, are sympathetic toward the view that life resides in 
protein, carbohydrates or fats there exists the problem of 
showing ‘‘how anyone of these exists in living matter as im 


* Just, op. cit., p. 3. 
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isolation.’’ It is further suggested that the organic con- 
stituents of the living substance may be ‘‘merely end- 
products of something in the living.’’ Finally it is asserted 
that if the biogen-molecule depends on a certain milieu then 
there is need for the postulate that the life-molecule is 
totally unlike molecules with which science has to do. If by 
biogen-molecule is meant a non-physical postulate then it 
defeats its own purpose. 

Most important is the contention that the gene is an 
ultra-mechanical and rigorously bound concept. The gene 
is not the fundamental living unit. As contained in the 
chromatin-granule there is evidence to show that ‘‘chroma- 
tin is elaborated out of cytoplasm but no data exist to show 
that chromatin builds up cytoplasm.’’ The gene is not an 
“‘indwiduality,’’ for it is incapable of self-maintenance, it 
grows by what it feeds upon, the cellular matrix in which it 
lies; and too, ‘‘it never stands apart from other genes in the 
same chromosomes—it acts not singly but as part of the 
chromosome-structure and of the whole chromosome-garni- 
ture.’’ 

Though Dr. Just advances other arguments for his the- 
ory of ‘‘ genetic restriction,’’ 1. e. generally a subordination 
of the gene to the cytoplasm in life activities, yet those above 
are most important scientifically and philosophically. This 
is especially true for Whitehead’s criticism of the gene 
theory of heredity in his Nature and Life. Professor White- 
head contends that the theory of genes conceived as “* deter- 
minants of heredity’’ is an application of the static concepts 
of the old physics to physiology; that the gene is no self- 
maintaining individuality and is most probably acted upon 
by environmental and organismie factors. 


‘The analogy of the old concept of matter sometimes leads them 
to ignore the influence of the particular animal body in which they 
are functioning. They presuppose that a pellet of matter remains 
in all respects self-identical whatever be its changes of environment. 
So far as modern physics is concerned, such characteristics may, 
or may not, effect changes in the ‘genes,’ changes which are im- 
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portant in certain respects, though not in others. Thus, no a priori 
argument as to the inheritance of characters can be drawn from the 
mere doctrine of ‘genes.’ In fact, recently, physiologists have found 
that ‘genes’ are modified in some respect by their environment.’”* 
Though Dr. Just would frown upon the concepts of both 
the old and the ‘‘new physics’’ as adequate for the com- 
pletest explanation of biological data, still he agrees with 
and gives concrete substantiation to Whitehead’s supposi- 
tion of organismic effects upon the gene. Whitehead’s 
argument, however, is hypothetical; it merely states that 
‘the particular animal body in which they (the genes) are 
functioning’’ has been ignored as a power affecting the 
genes; it adds to this conclusions drawn from the experi- 
ment which proposes to alter the genes by passing X-rays 
through the chromosomes. Dr. Just in a measure agrees 
with Whitehead. He, too, believes that too much attention 
has been given the gene and too little other factors in the 
organism which affect the gene. He says: 


‘‘Because of the rapid rise of genetics, hegemony in the proto- 
plasmic organization has been ascribed to the chromosomal struc- 
ture of the nucleus and the cytoplasm has been subordinated as 
though it be a mere protective and nutritive shell.’ 


That the gene and all nuclear substance of the protoplasmic 
organization derive their potencies from the cytoplasm, 
generally, and the ectoplasm, particularly, is the fundamen- 
tal argument of ‘‘The Biology of the Cell Surface.’’ The 
genes are definitely affected by other factors in the organ- 
ism, namely, the cytoplasm and its outermost layer, the 
ectoplasm. The following citation bears out this conclusion: 


‘*More specifically for the animal egg, without the ectoplasm fertil- 
ization can not take place, . . . in both fertilization and partheno- 
genesis the response of the ectoplasm to the inciting means for 
development is prognostic for the quality of the future develop- 
ment; ... in cell-division the ectoplasm initiates the event by regu- 
lating the movements within the cytoplasm and .. . by redistribu- 
tion of its structure and relocalization of its activity, it establishes 


* Whitehead, A. N., Nature and Life, pp. 13, 14. 
5 Just, E. E., Biology of the Cell Surface, p. 8. 
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new cell surface; and... during differentiation the ectoplasm in- 
creases in amount and reveals a different activity. This behavior 
of the ectoplasm was shown to be one causative factor in differentia- 
tion of development, the other being the building up of nuclear ma- 
terial out of cytoplasm. Thus the reactions underlying both differ- 
entiation and heredity were shown to be under the domination of 
cytoplasmic reactions, resulting from an interplay of both ecto- 
plasm and nucleus with the cytoplasm.’’® 


Since life is not found in any such unit as the biogen- 
molecule, protein, the gene-molecule or the chromatic- 
granule, the two questions remain: What is life and where 
does one find its most tangible expression? With ‘‘wnits’’ 
disposed of, life must be sought in the ‘‘organization”’ 
wherein life is at least ‘‘contiguous to the non-living.’’ This 
leads obviously to the protoplasmic organization of the liv- 
ing cell and as already stated to the ectoplasm. The ecto- 
piasm is the most concrete expression of the life-process.’ 
First of all, it is found in all cells, of unicellular, and multi- 
cellular animals. In the fundamental functions of living 
protoplasm, conduction, contraction, respiration and nutri- 
tion its role is commanding. ‘‘The primordial contraction, 
that exhibited by the egg or protozoon cell, involves the cell 
interior to a secondary degree only. .The cilia of ciliated 
Protozoa are ectoplasmic structures.’’ Muscle contraction 
in the highest organisms is an activity of cell surface. 
“‘Conduction, the transfer of the effect of a stimulus, is 
ectoplasmic,’’ as, for example, in the fertilization of the egg. 
Likewise, with tissues highly endowed with conductivity, as 
also in the highly contractile, the predominating character- 
istic is relatively large surface area. ‘‘In the nerve cell, 
conduction travels over the nerve fibre (ectoplasmic pro- 
longation) and is transferred by means of ectoplasm from 
one unit to another.’’ Ectoplasm, not the nucleus, is the 
seat of cellular oxidation. ‘‘ The human red blood corpuscle 
is pre-eminently an oxygen-carrier; it has no nucleus. If 
there be evidence of increased accumulation of oxygen in 


* Just, op. cit., p. 362. 
7 Ibid., p. 363. 
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the region of the nucleus of a cell this more likely is caused 
by the presence of the nuclear membrane rather than by 
nuclear substance.’’ In higher organisms, such as the ver- 
tebrates, the cells which take up oxygen are rich in surface 
—as cells of the gulls in aquatic and of lungs in terrestrial 
animals. 

Now that it is known that ectoplasm is the most concrete 
organization of the living accessible to the mental equip- 
ment of man all truly scientific speculations concerning life 
origins as well as the cause of evolution must take this as 
their starting point. Man can know no more about life than 
life reveals in her most complete manifestation. Dr. Just 
will not yield to the philosopher’s ‘‘ Will to Believe’’; he 
makes no appeal to a mystical élan vital, Vervollkomnungs- 
prinzip, or originative impulse; he is completely silent 
about God and is swept by no such extravagances of wishful 
thinking as C. Lloyd Morgan’s ‘‘super-personal phyloge- 
netic entelechy.’’ Life is a level of reality above the non- 
living and has emerged from the former by virtue of a 
peculiar ‘‘organization’’ of the physico-chemical constitu- 
ency of the non-living. It is ‘‘the evolutionary product of 
organization,’’ a new sphere of being possessing qualities 
not predictable by analysis of the preceding sphere. There 
is no real break between nature as corpuscular and as con- 
tinous. We pass from electron to atom, from atom to mole- 
cule, from molecule to compound, and from compound in 
association to living matter. ‘‘Whether we study atoms or 
stars or that form of matter known as living we must always 
reckon with inter-relation.’’ This primitive environment 
from which life emerged consisted of chemical compounds 
mainly ‘‘ gases and electrolytes affected by temperatures.” 
This phenomenon, though natural, was “‘harmonious,’’ for 
life-processes as manifested in the cytoplasm and more 
specifically the ectoplasm, are orderly. 

The primordial product of this environmental change 
was not the now existing protozoon, but ‘‘a simpler unicel- 
lular structure than the protozoa’’ ‘‘for evolution has taken 
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place among the protozoa themselves.’’ As emergent from 
this environment and as even today contiguous and con- 
tinuous with it the environment has conditioned life’s ac- 
tivity, its “‘reactions or responses to environment.’’ The 
organism and environment ‘‘ form together one inter-acting 
system.’ The organism cannot build up protoplasm 
through internal change unless ‘‘environment plays a part 
in yielding up the raw material for these changes and set- 
ting the conditions for the reactions in the living matter.’’ 
Life is not so much a struggle against environment as it is a 
mutual adaptation of organism and environment. The 
primitive protoplasm early differentiated into a nuclear, 
and an outer cytoplasmic mass composed of endoplasm and 
ectoplasm and its interaction with the physico-chemical 
environment set the stage for the evolutionary process. 
Life has emerged out of non-life, and a cosmic tension be- 
tween the two members of the same unit has initiated and 
now sustains the ‘‘drama”’ of evolution. The primary point 
of contact between the living and its environment is ob- 
viously the outermost layer of the original protoplasmic 
mass, the ECTOPLASM. Changes in the structure and 
behavior of the ectoplasm have determined the evolution of 
plant and animal existence, of species, of the brain and the 
sense organs. 

It has been indicated above that the three fundamental 
life-processes, contraction, conduction and respiration, are 
ectoplasmically determined. Since it is on the side of nerv- 
ous tissue (all nerve endings are ectoplasmic) that animals 
and plants differ most—the evolution of plant and animal 
existence from the primitive protoplasm ‘‘we may suppose 
came about through the higher development of contraction 
and of conduction by that form which evolved as animal. A 
deviation or less emphasis on these brought plants as such 
into being. Likewise, respiration may have determined the 
difference between animal and plant-nutrition. 


‘That is, those primordial individuals possessing most rapid rates 
of oxygen-consumption tended to oxidize themselves, or as can- 
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nibals, their like. Some, because of lesser intake of oxygen, tended 
to accumulate CO, and thus developed photosynthetic power as a 
means of protection. With this went also the building up from CO, 
and water of carbohydrate polymers, including cellulose. The pres- 
ence of cellulose determined the disposition of the cytoplasm found 
in higher plants—that is, a cytoplasm of peripheral location en- 
closing a vacuome.’”* 


The development of animals was contingent upon ‘‘the 
degree to which ectoplasmic behavior, its faculty for con- 
traction and conduction, developed.’’ 


‘*The greater became these two forms of behavior, the more impera- 
tive became the need of exquisite means for respiratory-exchange. 
Respiration, according to our assumption, played a part in estab- 
lishing the difference between animal- and plant-nutrition. Animal 
nutrition advanced showing progressively increased utilization of 
large surface-areas for the play of reaction—in digestion and for 
absorption of the digested end-products. With this evolved in in- 
creasing complexity a circulating system which gained steadily in 
structural perfection whilst its correlation with the respiration-sys- 
tem increased ; and a more exact integration by nerves and finally 
by internal secretions arose.’”® 


Changes ‘‘in the structure and behavior of ectoplasm’’ 
may also account for ‘‘the origin of species.’’! 


** As I see it, the most valid criterion for determining that animals 
of a genus belong to the same species is the capacity of normal fer- 
tilization and the production of fertile offspring. As has been 
abundantly shown, fertilization of an egg by a foreign spermatozoon 
is only possible if the ectoplasm has been debased. The unimpaired 
ectoplasm is a barrier to fertilization by non-specific spermatozoa. ’’ 


The ectoplasm has great importance in the development 
of the brain. It is the boundary ‘‘that controls the integra- 
tion between the living cell and all else external to it.”’ 


‘‘Tf we trace the development of the brain in higher animals, in- 
cluding man, we find that always it arises from ectoderm cells, those 
cells that possess most ectoplasm. The whole nervous system arises 
in animals always on the outer surface of the embryo; only later 
in development does it become enclosed within the body by other 
cells. Then the functions of the brain represent highly developed 


* Just, op. cit., pp. 359-60. 
* Tbid., p. 360. 
© Thid., pp. 360-61. 
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general properties of primitive ectoplasm. The brain can not be 
fully appreciated unless we bear this in mind. As with brain, so 
with sense organs.’’! 

In the light of the theory of ectoplasmic primacy Dr. 
Just sets forth finally three additional principles of great 
significance for contemporary thought and life. They are 
briefly: The continuous interdependence and mutual adapta- 
bility of organism and environment; the conception of ‘‘ the 
activity of the brain’’ as ‘‘a manifestation of ectoplasmic 
properties which may be regarded as having evolved from 
primitive ectoplasmic relation to the outside world;’’ the 
conception of ‘‘the egg cell as a universe’’ and the conse- 
quent association or ‘‘oneness’’ of aesthetic and scientific 
knowledge. The first shows an anti-Darwinian strain in the 
author. The opposition of man and the universe or the 
Prometheus ‘‘complex’’ of the Western cosmologists be- 
came in Darwin the ‘‘struggle for existence.’’ This ‘‘strug- 
gle’’ factor has become dominant in the philosophy of the 
pragmatists. It is conceded that they preach interaction of 
individual and environment, but the ‘‘problem’’ psychosis 
is so deep-rooted in pragmatism that its message of the 
social and cosmic significances of the problem is often lost. 
Over-emphasis upon individual effort and attainment re- 
sult. T.S. Eliot and other thinkers have cited Mussolini as 
a constant reader of William James. There has been a 
Pragmatic Revolt in Modern Politics. The over-emphasis 
of the practical and the minimizing of the intrinsic worth of 
knowledge must also be placed at the door of the prag- 
matists. In their philosophy of education, for example, life 
conceived in terms of struggle over-stresses science and 
vocational training; hence the student misses what White- 
head ealls ‘‘the infinite variety of vivid values.’’ 

The thought that problems of ‘‘the activity of the brain’’ 
are to be sought in the properties of the ectoplasm gives 
some hope of an experimental way out of the theoretic con- 


* Just, op. cit., p. 366. 
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fusion of contemporary psychology. Likewise psycho- 
analysts and palaepsychologists may find an objective basis 
for their ‘‘Super-Ego,’’ ‘‘unconscious gestalten,’’ ‘‘engram 
patterns,’ and ‘‘ phyletic memories’’ e. g. 

‘‘Our minds encompass planetary movements, mark out geological 
eras, resolve matter into its constituent electrons, because our men- 
tality is the transcendental expression of the age-old integration 
between ectoplasm and non-living world.’’!” 

That the contemporary world is prosaic to extreme is 
now acommon criticism. Modern man finds a dank, halogen 
compound in that sea-foam which emitted for the Greeks a 
goddess of beauty. But true science does not crush art; 
just as the ‘‘ simple faith’’ of Einstein enables him to revere 
a god; just as J. Y. Simpson beholds a ‘‘ Nature: Cosmic, 
Human and Dwwine,’’ so Dr. Just sees in the egg cell ‘‘the 
majesty and beauty which match the vast wonder of the 
world outside of us.’’ Art is not an imperfect conception of 
that which science perfects; the true meaning of poetic 
language is not an algebraic formula. The aesthetic experi- 
ence is an immediate ‘‘feeling,’’ an immediate response of 
the ectoplasm to the ‘‘ majesty’’ and ‘‘harmony”’ of its pri- 
mordial home. ‘‘We feel the beauty of Nature because we 
are part of Nature and because we know that however much 
in our separate domains we abstract from the unity of Na- 
ture, this unity remains.”’ 

W. T. Fontaine 
Southern University 


2 Just, op. cit., p. 367. 








THE LADY MICO CHARITY SCHOOLS IN THE 
BRITISH WEST INDIES, 1835-1842 


Kighteenth century British humanitarianism was pri- 
marily the product of an intense religious revival working 
in a national mood of tolerance and goodwill. Religious 
ardor no longer caused violent sectarian conflict, as in the 
seventeenth century, but, in many instances, brought An- 
glican and dissenter together in religious and reform ac- 
tivities. As an example, the London Missionary Society 
was founded in 1795 by men from Church and Chapel. But, 
in time, individual churches established their own mission- 
ary societies and withdrew their support until the London 
became wholly Congregational. In short, cooperative in- 
terdenominational work was still constantly affected by de- 
nominational independence. 

Elementary education, in its early stages, practically 
grew out of the religious revival and naturally was subject 
to the pull both of sectarian cooperation and of Anglican 
aloofness. Should this education of the masses be a re- 
ligious cooperative enterprise, or be conducted by indi- 
vidual churches, or should the State itself take over the 
education of the young completely? The last view was 
held by the Philosophical Radicals, Bentham and his dis- 
ciples, who saw clearly that, in the new age of revolutions 
in industry and in agriculture, as well as of startling in- 
creases in population, the old England, a loosely knit as- 
sociation of local communities, would have to be trans- 
formed into the modern state. A key problem was the effi- 
cient management of schools. Although unable to make 
all of their plans prevail, the Benthamites were instru- 
mental in securing, by slow degrees, a trained body of 
teachers and inspectors. 

These introductory considerations are peculiarly ap- 
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propriate to an analysis of the Lady Mico Charity,’ whose 
work was crippled by the resurging tide of vigorous de- 
nominationalism, in the years of the Oxford Movement 
in the 1830’s and 1840’s. The Anglicans with their school 
system, of which Codrington College in Barbados was a 
notable overseas experiment, had, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, established Church Society schools in Great Britain, 
attended by such humble folk as are portrayed by the char- 
acters in Dickens, in the still relatively illiterate mid-nine- 
teenth century day, when half the adults were ‘‘markers”’ 
and less than half signers of their names. Some of these 
Dickens characters, Charley Hexam, Pip and others had 
studied in the Society’s schools. But in the plantation 
colonies of the tropics, as well as in the farm colonies of 
the temperate zones, dissenters were always powerful. In 
the West Indies, Moravians, United Brethren, Wesleyans, 
Baptists, and others worked with great devotion and with 
success for the Christianization and the education of the 
Negro. Briefly, the religious heterodoxy of Great Britain 
had been transferred to the Caribbean before the Lady 
Mico Charity entered the field in 1835. 

The interdenominational program of the Mico Charity 
trustees was well expressed by one of them, Dr. Stephen 
Lushington, himself an Anglican and noted worker in 
many reforms besides anti-slavery. On August 1, 1838, 

*This study of the Lady Mico Charity has been based almost entirely 
upon the Reports and Letters written by the Mico teachers in the West Indies 
and British Guiana to the Trustees of the Charity in England. There mate- 
rials, which were found in the possession of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society in London, are Letters from Jamaica and Caymanas, Trini- 
dad, Barbados, Lucia, British Guiana, and Dominica, covering the years 
1836 to 1842; the Reports from the Superintendents, 1835 to 1842, and the 
Government Papers of the same dates. For an earlier study, based primarily 
on the records of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, relating 
not to the West Indies but to the United States, see Annie H. Abel and Frank 
J. Klingberg, A Side-Light on Anglo-American Relations, 1839-1858, Fur- 
nished by the Correspondence of Lewis Tappan and Others with the British and 


Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. The Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. 407 pp. Washington, D. C., 1927. 
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he expressed the fervor of his group, as he explained the 
plan of conveying instruction without regard to any re- 
ligious persuasion: ‘‘I have the satisfaction of telling you 
that after being two or three years at work, no member 
of any religious persuasion, either Catholic, Dissenter, or 
any other, has found fault with the system we have adopt- 
ed. Such has been the confidence of the Government in 
the manner in which the Society has been conducted, that 
last year a parliamentary grant placed in our hands no 
less a sum than £18,000, and in no less than eight or ten 
principal islands, schools have been established, with every 
prospect of complete and ultimate success.’” 

In this experiment, the positive expectancy of making 
the Negro into a free peasant, proprietor of his own land, 
and educated by the same method employed for the lower 
classes in England, were expressed by the Baptist, Wil- 
liam Knibb, writing to Joseph Sturge in September, 1839, 
‘It is a glorious triumph of Christianity. The unsettled 
African by his calm propriety of conduct fully vindicated 
his claim to be a man and by his noble behavior has falsi- 
fied his dastardly accusers. It may be that a few pounds 
less of sugar are made, but what matters this. ...? We 
have the germ of a noble free peasantry, and I assure you, 
that, to assist them in the attainment of their civil and 
religious liberties, is to me a source of pleasure only sur- 
passed by the proclaiming that mercy by which they are 
freed forever.’”* 

He reported further that in Jamaica... ‘‘there is no 
police,—there are I think, eight constables in Trelawney, 
with a population of 40,000 persons,—no militia, jails and 
workhouses nearly empty, vagrancy and pauperism un- 
known.’’** The church attendance was good, the estab- 

* Letterwritten by Dr. Lushington, dated August 1, 1838, Birmingham, 
in British Emancipator, August 22, 1838, XXV, p. 146. 

*Rev. William Knibb to Joseph Sturge, September 14, and October 2, 


1839, Jamaica, in British Emancipator, 59, p. 322, December 11, 1839. 
* Ibid. 
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lished church schools were tuition free, and hence he said, 
it was difficult for the other schools to collect money. How- 
ever, the population was still ignorant, the teachers in- 
ferior, but the natives were developing a talent for teach- 
ing. 

Freedom was but a first instalment of the long term 
program of emancipation as planned by such men as T. F. 
Buxton, Joseph Sturge, and Lushington. Emancipation, 
succeeded by apprenticeship, which mortgaged much time 
to the former owner, was quickly to be followed by the 
third step, the creation of an adequate educational system. 
Just as the factory acts freed the child laborer in England 
from his employers and from white parents, who sent him 
to work, so the Negro child was to be released to the ele- 
mentary schools by the acts of the anti-slavery party. In 
these schools the monitorial system was to be used to teach 
the children the three R’s because it would be inexpensive, 
and in line with similar attempts in England. 

Before giving the contemporary details of the operation 
of the long-lived Lady Mico Charity for the few years 
(1835-1842) of Parliamentary cooperation, it must be re- 
ealled that the British government, as a great world state, 
was now committed to universal emancipation, and conse- 
quently had to present its West India Islands as a success- 
ful experiment to the French, the Americans, Latin, as 
well as Anglo-Saxon, for the end goal was to be the civiliza- 
tion and economic development of the vast African con- 
tinent by freemen, as well as freedom in the Western 
World. Pro-slavery and anti-slavery men toured the West 
Indies for ammunition during the quarter century before 
the American Civil War. For the fundamental economic 
question, although ardently discussed since the Revolt in 
Haiti in the 1790’s, was not yet answered to the satisfac- 
tion of men. Would the free Negro work to produce a 
surplus for export? 

The actual conditions in the British Islands, as seen 
by Mico workers, will now be passed in rapid review. The 
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initial success was heartening. Parliament granted the 
English schools £20,000 in 1833, and, a few years later, 
gave £18,000, in 1837, to the Mico Charity as an additional 
contribution.’ These funds enabled the Mico system, dur- 
ing the years 1835-1842, to establish schools in the British 
West Indies, British Guiana, and Mauritius. 

The Lady Mico Charity foundation itself has an inter- 
esting history. The trust was established in the seven- 
teenth century. Lady Mico, in her will, dated July 1, 
1670° bequeathed ‘‘the moiety of a sum of £2,000 to redeem 
poor slaves [Englishmen]’” from the Barbary states, and 
directed that this sum should be invested by her executors 
in such a manner as to yield an annual revenue in order to 
redeem some captives every year. In 1680, this legacy be- 
came the subject of a suit in the Court of Chancery against 
Robinson and others, the executors of the will, for the es- 
tablishment of the Charity; and by a decree made in June, 
1686, it was ordered that the £1,000 should be laid out in 
the purchase of land, and the rents should be applied in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the will. 


Accordingly, a certain freehold wharf and premises, in Castle 
Baynard, Upper Thames Street, London, were bought... and 
conveyed to Lady Mico’s Executors. A... rent of nearly £100 
continued to be punctually derived from this property. ; 
It would appear that no general scheme for the application of it 
was ever approved of or sanctioned, and that the matter was, in 
some measure, lost sight of, although there is nothing to warrant 
the slightest suspicion of misappropriation. In the year of 1827, 
by the death of the last trustee, the Charity was left unrepre- 
sented.8 


* However, beginning in 1841, the grant was diminished yearly by one- 
fifth, and by 1847 had been discontinued. See Frank Cundall, The Mico 
College, Jamaica, p. 27. 

°English Reports, Rolls Court, Vol. 48, p. 1208; see also an article in 
‘“‘The Royal Gazette of British Guiana,’’ Georgetown, September 13, 1838, in 
British Guiana—Letters 1838-1842. 

"English Reports, Rolls Court, Vol. 48, p. 1208. 

***«Royal Gazette of British Guiana,’’ Georgetown, September 13, 1838, 
in British Guiana—Letters, 1838-1842; there was a partial outlay of the 
funds (£1500 South Sea annuities) in March, 1737, to Sir Charles Wager for 
the redemption of poor captive white slaves. 
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And in view of these circumstances, in the same year, 
1827, the Court of Chancery was again applied to. The 
Court decreed that the Master of the Rolls was to appoint 
new Trustees and to approve of a scheme for the applica- 
tion of the income of the Charity property according to 
the will of Lady Mico. Nothing more was done until after 
the passage of the emancipation act in 1833, when Zachary 
Macaulay, as secretary of the London Anti-Slavery Com- 
mittee, repeatedly urged the establishment of infant 
schools in the former slave colonies. On November 6, 1833, 
he reported to the Committee that the Lord Chancellor and 
Dr. Lushington had approved a plan to bring in a bill into 
Parliament to authorize either the Mico or the Betton 
fund for that object. But Parliamentary action was found 
to be unnecessary. In January, 1834, Sir John Leach, the 
Master of the Rolls, made his report: he had found that the 
accumulations of the Charity fund amounted to £115,510."° 
He appointed as Trustees Mr. Gibson, Dr. Lushington, Mr. 
Fowell Buxton, and Mr. Barker.’ The next year it was 
proposed that the fund should be transferred to the Trus- 
tees and placed under their management; as much of the 
capital and dividends as the Trustees should think fit were 
to be applied in purchasing or building schoolhouses for 
the education of the apprentices and their issue; the Trus- 
tees were to select teachers, and pay the salaries of Mas- 
ters and other expenses; and they were to make the neces- 
sary regulations for the management of the schools. On 
July 29, 1835, this scheme was approved of by Sir C. C. 
Pepys, the new Master of the Rolls, and the necessary 

*Report of Zachary Macaulay, November 6, 1833, in Minutes of Anti- 
Slavery Society of London (L. C. Photostats). 

” English Reports, Rolls Court, Vol. 48, p. 1208 ff. This amount was in 
consols (British funded government securities). The freehold wharf and 
premises, which had been purchased in 1680 for £100, was sold in 1837 for 
five times that amount, and the money lodged in three per cent Consolidated 
Bank annuities. The income per annum of securities in 1838 was £3,624 19s 
4d. See ‘‘Royal Gazette of British Guiana,’’ September 13, 1838. 


"Three additional trustees were appointed by the Colonial Secretary in 
1835—James Stephen, Thomas Pickard Warren, and John Gurney Hoare. 
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legal directions given.” By these steps, the Mico Charity 
was applied to a new purpose. The anti-slavery leaders 
had exerted constant pressure. On May 15, 1835, for ex- 
ample, at a public meeting of the members and friends 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, with Lord Brougham in the 
chair, a resolution was passed requesting ‘‘a sound scrip- 
tural education, upon liberal and comprehensive prin- 
ciples* for all the emancipated Negroes, in accordance 
with the resolutions accompanying the Emancipation Act 
of 1833." 

The Trustees were able to meet their large deficits by 
securing Parliamentary appropriations for Negro educa- 
tion, 


‘« . . an agreement was come to under which the Trustees re- 
ceived an annual sum of £17,000 from the parliamentary grant, 


which made their total income nearly £21,000.’’!® 


At a meeting of the Trustees, held at Dr. Lushington’s 
house in London on August 21, 1835, the following rules 
and regulations for the Mico Schools were agreed to: 


1. All schools to be supported in whole or in part from the 
funds of this Charity shall be open to children of parents of all 
religious denominations. | 

2. The grand object of this Charity shall be the promotion of 
education in general, but especially of Religious Education, the 
basis of the scheme to be the Holy Scriptures, with such extracts 
as are at present used by the British and Foreign School Society. 

3. No catechisms nor books of peculiar religious tenets shall 


“English Reports, Rolls Court, Vol. 48, p. 1208 ff. The Trustees of the 
Lady Mico Charity tried to get additional funds in 1840 during the suit of 
Attorney-General vs. The Iron Monger’s Co., in which the same problen, i.e., 
of the disposition of funds originally intended for the redemption of Christian 
slaves in the Barbary States, was at issue. The Trustees wanted the money 
applied through them for the education of apprenticed Negroes ... the re- 
quest failed. See Bevan’s Reports, Vol. II, p. 313 ff; English Reports, Vol. 
48, p. 1209 ff, and Vol. 54, p. 44 ff. 

% Minutes of a public meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society in London, 
May 15, 1835 (L. C. Photostats). 

* Frank J. Klingberg, The Anti-Slavery Movement in England, 1926, p. 
289, 

* Frank Cundall, The Mico College, Jamaica, p. 26. 
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be taught in the schools, but every child shall be at liberty to at- 
tend regularly the place of worship to which its parents belong. 

4. These regulations to constitute the basis upon which pecu- 
niary aid shall be extended to schools, whether public or private— 
such aid at once involving the superintendence of the Trustees of 
this Charity. 


od 


3. No teacher to be employed who does not bring satisfactory 


recommendations as to his religious and general character . . . his 
efficiency to be approved of by the agents of the Trustees with 
whom shall rest his removal. . . .16 


At the time of the appearance of the Mico Charity in 
the British possessions the existing systems of school in- 
struction were woefully inadequate. In transmitting some 
official Barbados papers to R. Wainewright, the Mico Sec- 
retary, in November, 1836, Sir George Grey, under-secre- 
tary for the colonies, commented on prevailing conditions 
and welcomed Mico Charity assistance: 


These Documents unhappily afford proofs of the prevalence of 
erime in Barbados, which Lord Glenelg has been unable to con- 
template without deep concern; and as his Lordship feels that no 
means should be neglected which may have the effect of remedy- 
ing this great social evil, he has desired me to put you in posses- 
sion of the enclosed papers; feeling assured that the trustees of 
the Mico Charity will, so far as their means will allow, lend their 
aid to His Majesty’s Government in their endeavor to improve the 
moral condition of the Emancipated population in this important 
Colony.?* 

Sir George Grey, on September 30, 1837, transmitted 
documents from Dominica to Wainewright, showing that 
free children were not in good circumstances, apprehensive 
parents would not let them work, because the fathers and 
mothers were afraid that if their children were allowed to 
labor, they would never be free.’* 

% Frank Cundall, The Mico College, Jamaica, pp. 24-25. 

“George Grey to R. Wainewright, Downing Street, November 23, 1836, 
in Government Papers—Letters, Vol. I, 1835-1837. The Documents were ex- 
tracts of the address of the Chief Justice of Barbados to the Grand Jury on 
opening the Court of Grand Sessions in Barbados, in June, 1836, and of the 
reply of the Grand Jury to that address. 


* George Grey to R. Wainewright, September 30, 1837, in Government 
Papers—Letters, Vol. I, 1835-1837. 
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Almost the same story of this misunderstanding is told 
of conditions in Jamaica in a letter Grey wrote to the Mico 
Charity, October 6, 1837, transmitting extracts from the 
official reports of the Special Magistrates in Jamaica.’ 
The parents were neglectful or else would not let the chil- 
dren work. Facilities for education were very meagre, 
and great distances and bad roads added serious handi- 
caps. Again, next year Grey wrote that Lord Glenelg was 
aware of the inadequate means for Negro education in the 
Cayman Islands and was ‘‘. . . anxious to appropriate to 
those Islands, through their (Mico) agency, such a por- 
tion of the Parliamentary funds for Negro education as 
the Inhabitants may seem fairly entitled to.’”° Grey 
called the attention of the Trustees to a Report on Edu- 
cation in Jamaica, which stated that there were a few 
schools in the Island of Grand Cayman, but that they were 
by no means adequate to the slave population, which num- 
bered about 1,000 persons.” 

To return now to a time two years earlier at the be- 
ginning of this educational enterprise; the first Mico 
Charity teachers left England on the first of November, 
1835, and arrived at Kingston, Jamaica, in the middle of 
December of the same year.”? The Reverend John M’Cam- 
mon Trew, of Ireland, had been chosen by the Trustees 

* George Grey to Trew, October 6, 1837, in Government Papers—Let- 
ters, Vol. I, 1835-1837. These extracts were answers of the Stipendiary 
Magistracy to Circular questions addressed to them respecting the condition 
of the free children of the apprenticed population. 

* George Grey to Trew, March 16, 1838, in Government Papers—Letters, 
Vol. II, 1838-1842. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel received 
from the Government in December, 1836, £150 towards the erection of a 
school house in the Caymanas, but no other Society had hitherto included 
those Islands in any of the applications made for assistance in aid of Negro 
education. 

"George Grey to Trew, March 16, 1838, in Government Papers—Letters, 
Vol. II, 1838-1842. Both Grey and Glenelg were men of firm Evangelical 
religious convictions. 

“<«<The Royal Gazette of British Guiana,’ 
1838, in British Guiana—Letters, 1838-1842. 


, 


yeorgetown, September 13, 
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to inaugurate the work of the Charity in the West Indies. 
Due to his moderate pro-planter views, he was received 
with some hostility. The Jamaica Despatch and Courant 
asked its readers if Trew was ‘‘the same gentleman who 
was a Rector in St. Thomas in the East a few years 
ago... 7? If he is the same Divine messenger of Christ we 
suspect him to be, we shall republish a pamphlet written 
by the veracious person against Jamaica.’’* Five days 
later, after a rebuke for the inquiry from the editor of The 
Royal Gazette, this same paper reported: 


. .a pamphlet, published by the former Rector of that parish, St. 
Thomas, made an impression on the minds of many members of 
the community, not very favourable to the Reverend Gentleman.— 
His evidence before Parliament is also before the public, and shall 
be republished ; and it is reported that the faithful representation 
he gave the state of the country, procured him his present 


agency... .*4 

However, The Watchman stated ‘‘the Rev. Gentleman 
has arrived, bringing with him competent Masters, and 
will immediately commence his benevolent labours in this 
Island.’’> On December 23, 1835, Trew announced that 
he proposed to open an infant school in Kingston, on De- 
cember 28th, for children of all classes and religious de- 
nominations, from eighteen months old to eight years, in- 
clusive.** Immediately after this announcement Trew vis- 
ited Governor Sligo, who promised to aid, both officially 
and privately, the work of the Charity. For instance, the 


* << Jamaica Dispatch and Courant,’’ December 16, 1835, in Jamaica and 
Caymanas—Letters, Vol. I, 1835-1839. 

*<é Jamaica Despatch’’ and ‘‘New Courant,’’ December 21, 1835, in 
Jamaica and Caymanas—Letters, Vol. I, 1835-1839. 

*<<¢The Watechman,’’ Kingston, Jamaica, December 19, 1835. 

* Although the Reports and Letters do not state the exact age limit for 
the Mico pupils it appears that at the outset, in 1835, the object was to 
establish Infant Schools (ages 18 months to 8 years). By 1837 the necessity 
of education for older children had become evident and Juvenile Schools (8 
to 12 years) were started. Often the Infant and Juveline Schools were com- 
bined. Although adults were allowed to ‘‘audit’’ in these establishments, a 
few Adult and Normal Schools were instituted by the Charity. 
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teachers of the Charity were to be exempt from military 
duty.”" 

Trew toured down the south side of the Island visiting 
the parishes of Clarendon, Manchester, and St. Elizabeth’s, 
near to the borders of Westmoreland. One startling fact 
emerged everywhere. The apprentices had instilled into 
the minds of their children, who were under six years of 
age in August, 1834, that they were not to work. All chil- 
dren under six having been emancipated, Trew informed 
the Trustees that, by the Parliamentary Act of 1833, the 
parents were somehow afraid that work meant re-enslave- 
ment. 


I have also discovered it in private conversations with the 
adult Negroes, and with the little children themselves. Very gen- 
erally if you speak of work to the little people the reply is ‘‘me 
free Massa.’’ 

Now to meet this case it appears most highly important that all 
educational plans ...sh’d be... intimately associated with 
schools of Industry. 

* ” * * * 

P. S.—I find I have omitted to mention that it is generally 
believed, that the best way of improving the child’en of the ap- 
prentices is to remove them from their parents—agreeably, to our 
proposed plan.?§ 


Trew spoke of the support offered by the United Brethren, 
the Baptist, and the London Society missionaries; but he 
regretted that he could not make the same announcement 
of the Wesleyan or of his Anglican brothers.*® Education, 
during the apprenticeship period, Trew urged, was highly 
important. 

In January, 1837, a magistrate from St. Thomas in the 
East, reported on the lack of schools, ‘‘It is deplorable to 
relate that with a population of nearly 5000 apprentices 

“J. M. Trew to Trustees of Lady Mico Charity, Kingston, Jamaica, 
December 31, 1835, in Superintendents—Reports, 1835-1842. 

* J. M. Trew to Trustees, Kingston, Jamaica, January 23, 1836, in Su- 
perintendents—Reports, 1835-1842. 


*J. M. Trew to Trustees, Kingston, Jamaica, January 23, 1836, iv 
Superintendents—Reports, 1835-1842. 
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there is not a single School for the Education of the free 
children in the District of Manchieneal.’*° And when Jo- 
seph Sturge and Thomas Harvey surveyed the Island, early 
in 1837, they described the educational need and endorsed 
the work of the Mico agents.*’ But the sheer weight of the 
burden assumed distressed the teachers, one of whom, in 
September, 1837, described conditions as follows: 

. . . Whilst we rejoice in instances of a pleasing kind .. . 
others could readily be taken with them which would show that 
little is yet actually & solidly accomplished, & that because so 
little real good is accomplished, increased efforts to meet the igno- 
rance and evil which still exists so extensively amongst the young, 
a large amount of which may be clearly traced to past neglect. 
To the latter indeed we owe one of the greatest obstacles we have 


to contend with—the apathy, ignorance & evil influence of par- 
ents. The fountain of life is deeply tainted... . . - 


As to finding a body of suitable teachers from among 
the natives of Jamaica, Trew wrote to the Trustees, ‘‘] 
think we shall be enabled to furnish them to a limited ex- 
tent from that class of persons—Soldiers of good character 
who have availed themselves of the permission of the 
Comamnder-in-Chief to purchase their discharge and quit 
the Service. . . .’”8 

Sectarian zeal early raised its head. The Royal Gazette 
of Kingston, the vehicle of the High Church Party, at- 
tacked the Mico schools. The opinion of the paper was 
that the Church of England could alone be effectual in 
Christianizing the Negro population. This newspaper, be- 
cause the Mico Schools were non-sectarian, condemned 
®<*Reports of the Magistrates showing the want of Schools in Jamaica, 
4 October, 1836, to 17 May, 1837,’’ in Jamaica and Caymanas—Letters, Vol. 
I, 1835-1839. 

* Joseph Sturge and Thomas Harvey, West Indices in 1837 (First edi- 
tion), p. 266 et. seq. 

*E. A. Wallbridge to Trew, Kingston, September 9, 1837, in Jamaica 
Letters, Vol. I, 1835-1839. 

* Trew to Trustees, Kingston, Jamaica, October 28, 1836, in Superin 
tendents—Reports, 1835-1842. 


and Caymanas 
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them as pestilent, and as an insult to the Established 
Church. 

The collection of tuition fees was a problem. Mr. J. 
MecMuncey, a teacher, expressed the prevalent opinion 
when he wrote to Trew, 


... I highly approve of the principle of the pay system but 

the practice I have & shall set my face against... . Did I not 
week after week turn out from 20 children for non-payment? And 
when the payment was done away with see how soon our schools 
filled . . . how can people . . . having only a day & a half in the 
week they can call their own, and many of them only a day, afford 
to pay anything for the education of their Children . . . When 
the people have their freedom then charge them... .** 
The people, facing the idea of freedom, were confused 
by fees and suffered from a scarcity of money because of 
the severe drought of 1837. A report from May Hill, Man- 
chester, stated that ‘‘. . . our numbers have been consider- 
ably diminshed in common with other.schools from want of 
provisions, they were not to be had for any sum... .’’* 
Sturge and Harvey, however, observed that ‘‘the Mico 
Schools in Kingston are already established on a large 
scale; their advantages, however, so long as the appren- 
ticeship exists, will, with few exceptions, be limited to the 
free children. . . .’’%8 

Soon after the 1837 visit of Sturge and Harvey, Trew 
called down upon himself the wrath of some of the mem- 
bers of the Jamaica House of Assembly, on account of a 
letter he had written to Sir T. F. Buxton explaining the 
beneficent influence of Christianity on a formerly vindic- 
tive man.*? In the month of March, 1837, Trew wrote to 
the Trustees in England, attributing this episode to the 
tension of the transition period, 

* J. MeMuncey to Trew, August 23, 1837, in Jamaica and Caymanas 
Letters, Vol. I, 1835-1839. 

* J. MeMuncey to Trew, August 8, 1837, in Jamaica and Caymanas— 
Letters, Vol. I, 1835-1839. 

* Joseph Sturge and Thomas Harvey, West Indies in 1837 (First Edi- 
tion), p. 158. 


See The Telegraph, March 14, 1837 (A Jamaica newspaper probably 
published in Spanish Town). 
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. . . It is quite impossible for me to convey to the Trustees an 
idea of the clamour excited here in the minds of men against me 


by the late proceedings in the Assembly . . . I am thankful to say 
that our school operations have not suffered . . . I shall endeavour 
to exercise as much wisdom and discretion as I can in my present 
arduous proceedings . . . I shall endeavour . . . to work as much 
as I can thro’ Mr. Bilby or Mr. Lamble ... on my arrival at 
Trinidad.** 


Trew, after visiting Trinidad, sailed for England. He sue- 
ceeded Wainewright, as Secretary for the Trustees, a posi- 
tion which he held for the duration of the Charity’s major 
effort in the West Indies. 

His duties after this tour of inspection and organization 
in Jamaica were largely taken over by Mr. E. A. Wall- 
bridge, Assistant Secretary of the Mico Charity. Mr. Wall- 
bridge’s tenure was significant for a controversy on the 
kind of teacher-training school to be established by the 
Charity. Writing to Trew in December, 1837, he suggested 
‘* . . L have frequently thought whether a seminary simi- 
lar to the ‘Manual labour Seminaries or Colleges’ of the 
United States would succeed here, & whether our Normal 
operations could not be combined with some such plan. 
.. .’3 Probably Wallbridge was reflecting on a despatch 
sent out by the Colonial Office in 1836, which denied aid to 
the Bishop of Jamaica for his Central Normal School at 
Kingston, because his system was not as sufficiently open 
and comprehensive as ‘‘is the system of the British and 
Foreign School Society which has been adopted by the 
Trustees of the Mico Charity in the Normal School, now in 
progress under their superintendence.’’*° 

Nevertheless, due largely to the ceaseless efforts of 


* Trew to Trustees of Mico Charity, Kingston, Jamaica, March 15, 1837, 
in Superintendents—Reports, 1835-1842. 

*E. A. Wallbridge to Trew, December 27, 1837, in Jamaica and Cay- 
manas—Letters, Vol. I, 1835-1839. 

“Rough draft of Colonial Office despatch addressed to Sir Lionel Smith, 
December 31, 1836, C. O. 137/211. This despatch concerns Negro education 
and passed through the hands of the following in order from: Mr. Taylor, 
Dec. 28; Mr. Stephen, Dec. 28; Sir Geo. Grey, Dec. 28; Lord Glenelg, Dee. 30. 
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Thomas Fowell Buxton and others,*! ‘‘. . . the Mico Char- 
ity during this trying time[1835-1855] held on in its Kings- 
ton day-school and its normal school, that latter furnishing 
men teachers for the island at large.’’*? Buxton’s faith 
was justified by the fact that during these twenty-five 
years, 526 scholars were sent out as qualified teachers, ‘‘A 
few of the Mico students . . . after serving for some time 
as schoolmasters became ministers of religion, and in that 
position actively promoted the establishment and manage- 
ment of schools and were indeed among the best friends 
of educational advance.’’** Both Sir George Grey and 
Lord Glenelg were favorable to the Normal Schools. In 
1838, Sir George Grey recommended to the Ladies’ Educa- 
tional Society of Jamaica that it should get its teachers in 
Jamaica from the Normal School of the Mico Charity.** 

During the Spring of this same year, 1838, the Jamaica 
legislature ended a conflict with the imperial authorities 
and passed its own abolition of apprenticeship on August 
1, 1838. Mr. Wallbridge reported to Trew that, 


. we are about therefore to commence a new and inter- 
esting era in the history of Jamaica. 
We may hope that the important change about to take place 
will tend to facilitate the religious instruction of the people— 
especially of the young. . .*° 


Mr. Wallbridge now attempted to get the financial co- 
operation of the planters long since in distress.*® The atti- 
tude of the planters varied. An amusing reply was made 
by G. W. Ricketts, 


“ Frank Cundall, The Mico College, Jamaica, p. 30. 

“Tbid., p. 45. A complete sketch of the Jamaica College can be found 
in the book by Frank Cundall. 

“Frank Cundall, The Mico College, Jamaica, p. 47. Mr. Cundall men- 
tions three men who especially became noted for their services, Rev. Alexande: 
Eastwood, Rev. W. M. Webb, and Rev. T. M. Geddes. 

“E. A. Wallbridge to Trew, February 8, 1838, in Jamaica and Caymanas 
—Letters, Vol. I, 1835-1839. 

“E. A. Wallbridge to Trew, July 2, 1838, in Jamaica and Caymanas— 
Letters, Vol. I, 1835-1839. 

“TIbid., February 8, 1838. 
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In the first place, you wish me to contribute towards the ex- 
pense of Religious Instruction to be given to the Negroes on my 
property in the Island of Jamaica. Now having for many years 
fed and cloathed these Negroes at my sole expense, & which I 
regret to say has of late years cost me almost as much as I have 
been paid by their labour, I have no fund left to contribute to 
their spiritual wants. ... Secondly 

You ... are at Liberty to impart to my poor Negroes the 
Religious Instruction of which they stand in such need, but it 
must be on this proviso, that they be not bribed to receive the Com- 
fort which our truly Religion gives them who sincerely receive it, 
by holding out to them worldly advantages. . 

I would not have them complain that although they have been 
made Christians, they continue to work as when they were 
Heathens. . . . The rest promised by the Gospel to those who are 
heavy laden must not be interpreted to them in any other than in 
a spiritual sense... . When you... . effect all this, you will meet 
with my sincere Cooperation. .. .47 


Another planter, Alexander Erskine, although contribut- 
ing £100 towards the building of a Chapel near his Lima 
Estates, declined to contribute anything to the Mico Char- 
ity, giving as his reason the uncertain state of his prop- 
erty.** 

Although the proprietors were uncertain as to the out- 
come of freedom, the freed men were ready to avail them- 
selves of the increased opportunities for education. From 
August 1 to August 25, Mr. Wallbridge reported an in- 
crease at Comfort of upwards of eighty persons in the 
day schools—many of whom were apprentices. <A similar 
increase was noted at Bath; and the attendance at Brown’s 
Town was 135, at St. Ann’s Bay 112, and the schools at 
Montego Bay and Somerton secured new students.*® 

Mr. Wallbridge was of the opinion that, 

“George William Ricketts (Proprietor of New Canaan Estate in Ja- 
maica) to Rev. J. M. Trew, Nascot House, Watford, March 30, 1838, in 
Jamaica and Caymanas—Letters, Vol. I, 1835-1839. 

* Erskine, A. (Proprietor of the Lima Estate in Jamaica) to Trew, Lon- 
don, March 31, 1838, in Jamaica and Caymanas—Letters, Vol. I, 1835-1839. 
Both Mr. Ricketts and Mr. Erskine lived in England. 

“E. A. Wallbridge to J. M. Trew, August 25, 1838, in Jamaica and 
Caymanas—Letters, Vol. I, 1835-1839. No accurate figures are available to 
indicate increase or decline in attendance. 
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The sound Christian education of the young is now more im- 
portant than ever in its bearing upon the future welfare of this 
Island. The recent act of justice done to the mass of its popula- 
tion in coneeding to them their civil rights, will without doubt be 
the means of removing many of the difficulties which have hitherto 
hindered the efforts, of good men of every name in carrying out 
their benevolent designs to benefit the Sons of Africa in this 
Colony.*° 


In spite of the increase in attendance, the assistant 
Secretary of the Mico Charity had reason to believe that 
many of the new scholars, most of whom were previously 
apprentices, would not remain permanently. By October, 
several boys and girls old enough to work had left school 
and hired themselves for that purpose. In a few cases, 
these youths had arranged with their employers for per- 
mission to attend school one or two days in the week. 
Other Negro boys attended night school.*! It was found 
that in nearly all the country schools throughout the 
Island, on Fridays the attendance was very thin. This was 
principally among the older boys and girls, formerly ap- 
prentices, who, on the customary day, cultivated their 
parents’ grounds. Mr. Wallbridge stated the problem 
clearly when he wrote to England: 


The fears of those who in the anticipation of a state of entire 
freedom attempted to discourage, and encumber the efforts of 
those who were anxious to advance the cause of Education, by 
loudly predicting that the young people when emancipated would 
altogether refuse to engage in manual labour appear from these 
facts to have been groundless. . . . The parents take care to train 
their children to labor now they are their children . . . the point 
against which we have now most seriously to warn parents is the 
strong temptation to which they are exposed ... in preferring 
for the sake of a present benefit derived from their children’s toil, 
the sacrifice of the advantages to be gained, by a good edueation.*” 


°° Tbid. 

7 E. A. Wallbridge to J. M. Trew, October 13, 1838, in Jamaica and 
Caymanas—Letters, Vol. I, 1835-1839. 

°F. A. Wallbridge, Local Sup’t. Jamaica, to See. Mico Charity, Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, April 25, 1839, in Jamaica and Caymanas—Letters, Vol. I, 
1835-1839. 
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Meanwhile, denominationalism, Anglican and other, 
was again asserting itself. The attendance at the Mico 
Schools was thereby cut down. Wallbridge did not deny 
the right of the Anglican missionary to superintend the 
education of the children of his flock, but he testified, 


. . . The managers of the National Schools [Anglican] are not 
content however with pursuing their way fairly, but in the public 
prints and amongst the parents of the children, our Schools here 
are attacked by them as ‘‘Infidel,’’ ‘‘Pernicious,’’ irreligious,’’ 
ete., ete., because not under the immediate control of the Estab- 
lished Church and not conducted according to its formularies. . .5° 


Wallbridge was relieved of his duties, on account of 1il- 
ness, by Mr. John McSwiney of Demerara, on November 9, 
1840.°* MeSwiney continued to report gradual decreases 
in some schools for various reasons. A protracted drought 
kept many children at home carrying water and seeking 
provisions; new schools were being opened in the vicinity 
of the Mico Stations; and tuition fees threatened ‘‘the 
very existence of some of the schools. . . .”’* 

Then, in 1841, the Charity, as well as other religious 
societies, was informed that a gradual withdrawal of the 
parliamentary aid was in view.*® The Trustees of the Mico 
Charity at once began negotiations with other societies to 
take over their schools.*? An epidemic hastened the aban- 
donment, and in December, 1841, several were closed 


SE. A. Wallbridge to Trew, January 7, 1839, in Jamaica and Caymanas 
—Letters, Vol. I, 1835-1839. 

*E. A. Wallbridge to Sec’t. Mico Charity, Kingston, Jamaica, Novem- 
ber 24, 1840. Jamaica and Caymanas—Letters, Vol. II, 1839-1842. 


* John McSwiney, Supt. Jamaica, to Trew, Kingston, December 26, 1840, 
in Jamaica and Caymanas—Letters, Vol. II, 1839-1842. 


“Notice of proceedings of House of Assembly, January 6, 1842, in ‘‘The 
Jamaica Standard’’ and ‘‘ Royal Gazette’’ of January 7, 1842. 


* Jabez Bunting to Trew, dated Wesleyan Mission House, Bishopogate 
St. withing London, November 24, 1841, in Jamaica and Caymanas—Letters, 
Vol. II, 1839-1842. Arrangements were under discussion with the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society for taking over the schools at Bath, Farm Hill, Montego 
Bay, and Bilby. 
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abruptly.** The Governor’s message to the House of As- 
sembly in Jamaica recommended that the Special Magis- 
trates should be abolished, and the amount of their salaries 
should be appropriated to aid the Mico Schools; although 
this was agreed to, it was not done.*® MeSwiney’s report 
of January 7, 1842, gave information as to the disposition 
of the Mico Schools. He explained that no blame attached 
to the Church of England because it had taken over none. 
The following stations, which had been provided with 
Church of England schools for a long period, would now 
receive the Mico children: 
Bath 
Port Royal 
Lecoria 
St. Ann’s Bay 
Sucea [sic] 
Montego Bay 
Other Mico schools were to be taken over by the fol- 
lowing religious sects: 


Fern Hill—Wesleyans and Baptists 
Mt. Patience—American Congregationalists 


Comfort . ay oe 
Hilside Scottish Mission 


Chantillo—Moravians 
Bilby—Wesleyans 


The following Mico schools were discontinued alto- 
gether: 
Port Royal 


Somerton 
Charlestown™ 


Grand Cayman, a small island about 150 miles north- 
west of Jamaica, with about 1700 inhabitants in 1833, was 


* John Ross to Rev. Trew, Glasgow, December 27, 1841, in Jamaica and 
Caymanas—Letters, Vol. II, 1839-1842. The schools in George Town and 
Bodden Town were closed within the space of two days. 

* Report of proceedings of House of Assembly, January 6, in ‘‘ Jamaica 
Standard’’ and ‘‘Royal Gazette’’ of January 7, 1842. 

” McSwiney to Trew, Kingston, January 7, 1842, Jamaica and Caymanas 
—Letters, Vol. II, 1839-1842. The Church Missionary Society was also 
forced to close many stations in Jamaica. 
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a part of the Jamaica Mico Establishment. Mr. Andrew 
Malcom served there from 1838 to 1841, teaching whites as 
well as Negroes, although he did not think that much good 
could be done with the whites above the age of sixteen, be- 
cause they matured early in life: ‘*. . . they are and must 
be poor members of society without Education.’ Mr. 
Malcom reported that the Island as a whole was very poor 
and sunk in sin and misery; the whites hated the blacks; 
there was neither minister, doctor, nor lawyer; and the 
last three clergymen had been driven out by mosquitoes.” 
Even the Magistrates joined in the slave running into 
Cuba. Malcom met the problems head on by fighting the 
slave trade and by founding an anti-slavery society among 
the Negroes. Still Maleom seemed somewhat surprised to 
find that ‘‘A paper was stuck on a tree in Boddentown, in 
which I was called a fool . . . and they concluded with the 
wish that I was a Slave in Africa... .’’% 

Mr. Maleom took the responsibility of making the Mico 
School in Grand Cayman tuition free, when he found that 
parents would rather keep children at home than pay even 
‘‘two plantains’’ (in lieu of money).® He soon asked to 
go home and seek a wife, for he was buried alive by day 
with mosquitoes, and devoured at night by them. 


In the morning I go to school and return at 1% past 4 o’clock. 
I have scarcely dined . .. before the Mosquitoes are out... . 
Sometimes when riding I and my horse are covered with them. . . 
At night I cannot read, even pray with pleasure. . . I have no 
friend to whom I can reveal my mind, and to sympathize with 
me. . 


* Andrew Maleom to Directors of Mico Charity, Boddentown, Grand 
Cayman—May 3, 1839, in Jamaica and Caymanas—Letters, Vol. I, 1835-1839. 

* Andrew Malcom to Trew, Grand Cayman, July 13, 1839, in Jamaica 
and Caymanas—Letters, Vol. I, 1835-1839. 

*® Andrew Maleom to Directors of Mico Charity, Boddentown, Grand 
Cayman, May 5, 1840, in Jamaica and Caymanas—Letters, Vol. II, 1839- 
1842. 

* Thid. 

*Thid. 
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... Iam sorry ... to say that I cannot remain in this sta- 

tion . . . I eannot teach the girls to sew. I hope you will see it 
to be their duty to remove me to another station and to send a 
married man in my place. 
The Trustees at first refused to allow Malcom to come 
home, but Mr. MceSwiney, his Kingston superior, advised 
them that they should insist on Malcom’s return home.” 
Soon after Malcom left Grand Cayman in 1841, the Mico 
Charity abandoned this island on account of the end of 
the parliamentary subvention. 

In the Bahamas, another division of the Jamaica dis- 
trict, developments were relatively slight. An important 
point was the transfer in 1837 of the Bahama Normal 
School to the superintendence and control of the Lady 
Mico Charity. The Home Government made this move 
because under colonial control the efficiency of the school 
had declined. 

Rev. John MeSwiney reported, after a tour of the Ba- 
hamas in 1838, that the people of the island desired schools 
and displayed ‘‘a laudable willingness to contribute to- 
wards their necessary expences. . . .’"* The black popula- 
tion of Nassau, however, wished free education. ‘‘They 
have been taught to expect it without money and without 
a aie 

The Mico schools did not prosper in the Bahamas but 
MecSwiney advised strongly against withdrawal, as did 
A. J. Thompson, the Superintendent of the Mico Normal 
School." MeSwiney feared Mico abandonment of the Ba- 

* Andrew Malcom to Directors, Boddentown, Grand Cayman, July 7, 
1840, in Jamaica and Caymanas—Letters, Vol. II, 1839-1842. 

* John McSwiney to Trew (Private), Kingston, December 28, 1840, in 
Jamaica and Caymanas—Letters, Vol. II, 1839-1842. 

“John MeSwiney to Rev. Robt. A. Wainwright, Secretary to Trustees, 
Nassau, New Providence, June 12, 1837, in Bahamas—Letters, 1837-1842. 

* John MeSwiney to Rev. J. M. Trew, Nassau, April 9, 1838, in Ba- 
hamas—Letters, 1837-1842. 

® John MeSwiney to J. M. Trew, Nassau, August 6, 1838, in Bahamas— 
Letters, 1837-1842. 


"A. J. Thompson to Trew, New Providence, April 22, 1839, in Bahamas 
—Letters, 1837-1842. 
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hamas would be a dangerous precedent in that it would 
encourage the bitter opposition of the Church of England 
Clergy. 


It may be proper to mention . . . the fact of our teacher hav- 
ing been driven off the ‘‘Best,’’ an Estate on which we had estab- 
lished a school, and the proprietors application to the Archdeacon 
for another teacher to conduct the school on Church of England 
principles. .. .7 


On the other hand, these Charity schools had ardent 
supporters, as evidenced in 1841, in a memorial from two 
Wesleyan missionaries, who spoke ‘‘at the earnest desire 
of a large majority of the people of our charge’’ and 
against the abandonment of ‘‘your educational efforts in 
this poor and impoverished Colony. . . .’’% 

With the collapse of the Parliamentary subvention, the 
withdrawal occurred in 1840, to the regret of McSwiney as 
to many men in other places. 


How shall I express the deep regret with which I have learned 
the melancholy tenor of the instruction which Mr. Thompson has 
received for the immediate abandonment of all the Schools of the 
Mico Charity in the Bahamas? No intelligence could be more 
appalling to us. Your hope that other parties may take up the 
schools is I lament to say without the least prospect of being 
realized in this poor mismanaged Colony. The withdrawal of our 
schools is the heaviest blow which could be inflicted on the best 
interests of the Colony. Her Majesty’s Government have not I 
hope resolved on making no further grants for negro Education. 
If they have the great measure of Emancipation will fail to secure 
its most important results. . . .™4 


The success of the Mico Schools was greater in the 
District of Barbados, which included Trinidad, Tobago, 


7 McSwiney to Trew, July 24, 1839, in British Guiana—Letters, 1838- 
1842. 

% John Carlett and Samuel Simons to Trustees, July 28, 1841, in Ba- 
hamas—Letters, 1837-1842. 

* John McSwiney to Secretary Mico Charity, Nassau, July 29, 1841, in 
Bahamas—Letters, 1837-1842. 
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Grenada, and British Guiana,” than in the Jamaica Dis- 
trict. 

Barbados, an Island well known for its population and 
wealth, the center of the Anglican diocese, began the Mico 
Schools in 1836, under Mr. Alexander Stronach,” a Bap- 
tist, who proved the most active emissary of the Charity 
there. Education he found ‘‘. . . much behind: Antigua, 
Schools on a good system for the Negroes are much 
wanted... .’’"7 Sturge and Harvey, in December, 1835, 
found Mr. Stronach ‘‘busily engaged in raising a building, 
in a densely populated neighbourhood, for an Infant 
school. He has before him a prospect of extensive useful- 
ness.’’78 

In 1837, Mr. Stronach described his School to Waine- 
wright. 


.. . It is situated in Nelson St. in the Bay in the worst neigh- 
bourhood in Barbados indeed it may be styled the St. Giles here. 
... The average daily attendance of children at present is about 
50, but this school will soon be filled as there are thousands of 
children about that have not yet been sent to school, the common 
excuse of the parents is that they have not clothes.”® 


In addition to this school, two others were opened in Bar- 
bados, one a country school at Bellemont, about four miles 
from Bridgetown. Mr. Stronach explained that with a 


™ Trew recommended, in 1838, that the West Indies be divided into the 
districts of Jamaica, Barbados, and Antigua, for the purpose of the Charity: 
see Report of J. M. Trew to the Trustees, dated Colonial Office, September 3, 
1838, in Superintendents—Reports, 1835-1842. 

*Mr. A. Stronach appears to have resigned the Mastership of the Boys’ 
School (St. Giles’s Irish Schools) to take this situation, in 1836, in the West 
Indies. 

* A, Stronach to Robert Wainewright, Secretary to the Trustees, Barba- 
dos, November 22, 1836, in Barbados—Letters, 1836-1842. 

*Sturge and T. Harvey, West Indies in 1837 (First Edition), p. 128. 

*®Stronach to Wainewright, October 9, 1837, in Barbados—Letters, 1836- 
1842. On Mondays, the attendance was seldom up to average, owing to the 


negligence of parents in not having their children’s clothes washed before 
Tuesday. 
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population of 140,000 in the Island, ‘‘the only infant 
schools are those of the Mico Charity. .. .’’®° 

A committee of the Barbados Council and Assembly, 
appointed to enquire into the education of the free children 
of apprenticed laborers, examined Mr. Stronach on Sep- 
tember 4, 1837, who testified that the instructions given 
him by the Mico Charity Trustees were ‘‘to direct my 
attention ... to the Education of the Apprenticed La- 
bourers’ Children from 2 to 7 years of age, to establish 
School for them, to be conducted on similar principles to 
the Infant Schools of the Mother Country. . . .’’* 

Shortly before the abolition of the apprenticeship in 
1838, Mr. Stronach questioned the willingness of employ- 
ers and their agents to aid in the education of the appren- 
tices. 


. . . | am sorry to be obliged from all that I have seen, to say, 
that it is yet to me very doubtful whether those who have the 
management of them are yet willing that they should be instructed. 
None of the Attornies or Managers of Estates here whom I have 
ealled upon had the honesty openly to avow this but they have 
evaded all my offers made to them either publicly or privately, 
this being the state of things here having nothing to expect from 
hom... 


Full emancipation on August Ist, 1838, voted by the reluc- 
tant legislature after Jamaica had led the way, passed 
with surprising calm. Mr. Stronach reported the conduct 
of apprentices on that day as irreproachable: 


Nothing could have been more Satisfactory ... they eon- 
ducted themselves with great propriety .. . As early as 9 o’clock 
grroups of neatly dressed negroes were seen flocking from every 
part to the different places of worship... . 

After the publick service was over, our 4 Schools were opened 
from 1 o’clock to 4... . 


© Tbid. However, Sturge and Harvey give the population as 120,000. 

* Examination of Alexander Stronach, Director of the Mico Charity 
School before a committee of the Council and Assembly, September 4, 1837, 
in Barbados—Letters, 1836-1842. 

*24. Stronach to Trew, Baxter’s Road, Barbados, March 1, 1838, in Bar- 
bados—Letters, 1836-1842. 
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The Churches and chapels were crowded at night... not a 
Sound of revelry was heard . . . Next morning the people went to 


their work, and are working well. . . .°8 


He told of several individuals who, fearful of freedom, 
sold their estates, and were repurchasing them for larger 
sums than they had received. This description of emanci- 
pation is typical of other reports of the Mico teachers. 

A dispute arose in 1840 between Mr. Stronach and one 
of the missionaries, John Ramsay, whom Stronach sus- 
pended from the Charity’s rolls, pending the decision of 
the Trustees, and was reproved for this action. He apolo- 
gized, ‘‘I am sorry if I have erred in doing so, perhaps | 
was the most unfit person in the service for the Charity to 
send on such a Mission. .. .’’*** He still maintained that 
Ramsay’s conduct, even if only engaging in trade, a com- 
mon temptation, which was one of the charges, would seri- 
ously ‘‘wound’’ the Mico Charity and lower it in public 
opinion. 

Mr. Stronach while on leave of absence in England in 
1841, with a half year’s pay, learned that all the Mico 
Schools in Barbados were to be discontinued, and though 
granted another half year’s salary on this account, felt 
ill-used, because of impaired health,” after five years’ 
service. 

The Mico schoolhouses in Barbados were offered on 
reasonable terms to the Church, but the Bishop of the 
Island, after expressing his gratitude, refused on the 
double grounds of lack of funds and the conviction that 
schools built by Parliamentary appropriations automati- 
cally belonged to the State Church, provided they con- 
tinued to be used for educational purposes.*® 

“ A. Stronach to Secretary Mico Charity, Barbados, August 10, 1838, in 
Barbados—Letters, 1836-1842. 

“Stronach to Trew, December 24, 1840, in Barbados—Letters, 1836-1842. 

* Stronach to Trustees of Mico Charity, London, September 17, 1841, in 
Barbados—Letters, 1836-1842. 


“Lord Bishop of Barbados to Rev. Trew, Bishop’s Court, Barbados, De- 
cember 2, 1842, in Barbados—Letters, 1836-1842. The Lord Bishop refers to 
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Trinidad, included in the district under Barbados, pre- 
sented many interesting developments. Of all the Mico 
records of the West Indian Islands, in the files of the 
Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, those of 
Trinidad are the most complete on educational and relig- 
ious matters. The first report was made by Dr. Lushing- 
ton, a Mico Trustee, in 1836: 


It appears that the expense of living at Trinidad is high & that 
the Salary of a school master cannot be less than £300 per an- 


num... the lower classes free and apprentices are in a state of 
deplorable ignorance. . . . The majority of the lower classes are 
Catholic. . . . The mass of landed property belongs to Protestants. 


The Catholics have a Bishop & 10 or 11 Priests... the 
Church of England one. . . 
The Language generally spoken is French Patois. . . .** 


Dr. Lushington further remarked that neither the Gover- 
nor, Attorney-General or Solicitor General would lend any 
cordial support to Education; the Bishop of Barbados 
would oppose every scheme of education; yet most all the 
people of color would give their hearty support. He be- 
lieved the Port of Spain would be the place to undertake 
the work; the teacher selected should steer an impartial 
course, and perhaps the Irish system, because of the preva- 
lence of Catholics, could be used advantageously. Dr. 
Lushington concluded with an agenda of special considera- 
tions: 


1. The persons whose cooperation shall be sought. 

2. Directions to avoid offending conflicting Religious Persua- 
sions. 

3. How far the teaching shall be in the French or English 
Language. 


a Report made to Lord Glenelg by Mr. Latrobe in 1838, in which he finds 
the aid received from Parliamentary Grants up to Dec. 31, 1837, by the 
Trustees was £15,580, while the ascertained expenses on repairs, rent, etc., 
was about £10,410. The specific funds by the Charity of about £9,202 was 
more than absorbed in salaries, traveling expense, school requisites, ete. 
<<Dr, Lushington’s Report Respecting Trinidad, 1836,’’ in Trinidad— 
Letters, 1836-1842. This report was not the result of a personal visit. 
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4. Whether any application shall be made for the influence of 
owners of estates in Trinidad resident in England, or of merchants 
having correspondence with the Island... .* 


In April, 1837, Rev. J. M. Trew, on his survey tour 
mentioned above, arrived at the Port of Spain,*® and added 
his observations to those made by Dr. Lushington. 

Rev. Mr. Trew’s first hand impressions were that the 
Charity should speedily do something for the apprentices 
because ‘‘Trinidad is the very darkest corner of the Brit- 
ish West Indian possessions. ... There is a very great 
desire for instruction on the part of the adults. . . .’’*° 

Mr. Trew made his formal ‘‘ Report’’ to the Trustees in 
July, 1837. There were about 19,000 apprentices, and in 
addition a mixed population of 25,000; to take care of these 
people there were only twenty-one ministers and two lay 
catechists.** With respect to schools, Trew found only 
twenty-three in actual operation, with the total apprentice 
attendance about 240; ‘‘there are not at present 500 ap- 
prentices [receiving] instruction in the knowledge of let- 
ters throughout the whole colony of Trinidad.’’®? 

As to the receptive disposition of the apprentices, he 
reported, ‘‘In Port of Spain the desire amongst this class 
of persons is considerable, & no doubt if many difficulties 
did not exist in the country the desire w’d be equally 


®<<«Dr, Lushington’s Report Respecting Trinidad, 1836,’’? in Trinidad— 
Letters, 1836-1842. 

Trew to Trustees, April 13, 1837, in Superintendents—Reports, 1835- 
1842. The Port of Spain was divided into two parts—English and French; 
on the French or Eastern side comparatively nothing had been done towards 
the improvement of the people. 

Trew to Trustees, Port of Spain, Trinidad, May 24, 1837, in Superin- 
tendents—Reports, 1835-1842. 

™<¢<Report on Trinidad’’ by Rev. J. M. Trew, July, 1837, to the Trustees 
of the Mico Charity. Trew gave the list of ministers as follows: 12 Roman 
Catholic, 4 Church of England, 2 Church Missionaries, 2 Wesleyans, 1 Scotch 
Presbyterian. 

“Ibid. There were a few schools held in the Houses of the Roman 
Catholic Clergy, but these prepared the boys to assist the Clergy in their 
professions, ete. 
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strong there.’’* On the whole, Trew believed the appren- 
tices were alive to the advantages that education would 
bestow upon them ‘‘the memorable words of the apprentice 
Wm [William] shd not be forgotten; ‘Mico Charity will do 
more for us than emancipation.’ ’’** 

Hindrances in Trinidad were in the party spirit and 
sectarian conflicts. The Bishop of Barbados insisted upon 
all children in his schools using the Catechism of the 
Church of England.” Licensed grog shops, Sunday licen- 
tiousness and marketing added to the confusion. ‘‘ Hence 
Sabbath desecration is a hindrance which, unless it be 
speedily checked,’’ said Mr. Trew, ‘‘the friends of educa- 
tion may at once retire from the field of Missionary enter- 
prise.’”’® Another impediment was the carting of sugar 
from the Estates to the coast on Sundays. Also, many of 
the apprentices worked for wages on Sundays, ‘‘. . . on 
the Sabbath, every shop & place of business is open, & 
stalls erected in the market place during the whole of the 
day & lighted up at night.’’” 

The last section of the ‘‘Report’’ outlined a plan of 
instruction, 


The great bulk of the population of Trinidad are Heathens, & 
it is much to be feared that if the question was to be put indis- 
criminately to the first 100 apprentices who might be met with, 
‘“What do you expect will become of you when you die?’’ the 
answer w’d be in almost 90 cases, as it was to the writer, ‘‘To go 
to Guinea Country.’’ Hence it appears that altho’ a very large 
proportion of the community may have been baptised by the Min- 
isters of the Church of Rome, the bulk of them are pure unadul- 
terated heathens. 


*<<¢Report on Trinidad’’ by Rev. J. M. Trew, July, 1837, to the Trus- 
tees of the Mico Charity. 

*<<Report on Trinidad’’ by Rev. J. M. Trew, July, 1837, to The Trustees 
of the Mico Charity. 

* Thid. 

“Ibid. The scenes of debauchery took place in the country especially. 

*<*Report on Trinidad’’ by Rev. J. M. Trew, July, 1837, to The Trustees 
of The Mico Charity. ‘‘This was especially applicable to St. Fernando, the 
principal shipping place of the Naparimas.’’ 
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Whatever system of Education therefore may be designed for 
Trinidad it must have a special reference to a people, who are 
grossly ignorant even of the first principles of Xtian truth... .* 


All parties agreed on the necessities of schools, that 
the language for instruction should be English, rather 
than French, and that it was desirable for the teachers to 
understand French. Complete cooperation under the cir- 
cumstances was not to be expected. 

The Mico regulations for Trinidad ignored questions of 
creed.°® The Trustees opened their schools to children of 
every denomination.’ This plan was met with approval 
by different religious bodies. The Roman Catholic priest, 
the Rev. Abbé Samuel Power, approved this plan but made 
slight objections on Catholic grounds ;' the Chaplain to 
the Forces, D. Evans, wished the Charity well;'®” a Judge 
Lewis Johnston approved the non-sectarian principle,’™ as 
did Judge A. Gomez.*%* Mr. George Beard stated— 


... I consider that a System of Teaching which excluded all 
particular religious tenets . . . but which at the same time gives 
a decided prominence to the Holy Scriptures is especially swited 
to the strangely mixed population of this Island. . . .1% 


*Tbid. There were four distinet parties in the Roman Catholic Church 
in Trinidad—the Spanish, the French, the Irish, the Abbé Power or inde- 
pendent Roman Catholics. 

® Rev. Mr. Kennedy to Rev. Mr. Trew, Port of Spain, May 27, 1837, in 
Trinidad—Letters, 1836-1842. 

TD. Evans, Chaplain to the Forces, to Trew, May 29, 1837, in Trinidad 
—Letters, 1836-1842. 

The Rev. Abbé Samuel Power to Trew, May 30, 1837, in Trinidad— 
Letters, 1836-1842. 

‘ D. Evans, Chaplain to the Forces, to Trew, May 29, 1837, in Trinidad 
—Letters, 1836-1842. 

**8 Judge Lewis Johnston to Trew, June 1, 1837, in Trinidad—Letters, 
1836-1842. 

™ Judge A. Gomez to Trew, June 3, 1837, in Trinidad—Letters, 1836- 
1842. Judge Gomez made recommendations to the Trustees concerning schools 
—he wanted persons of all ages from 4 upwards to be admitted and the 
schools to be open between 6 and 8 in the evenings for the apprenticed 
Negroes. 

George Beard to Trew, Port of Spain, June 1, 1837, in Trinidad— 
Letters, 1836-1842. 
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The Lieutenant Governor of Trinidad, Sir G. F. Hill, 
promised a plot of Crown Lands for Mico School pur- 
poses.’ 

Active detailed work was begun by Mr. Thomas Bilby 
who arrived in Trinidad in April, 1837, and, in 1838, was 
made superintendent of the District. His opinion was that, 


The people have been sadly neglected—few can read, ignorance 
abounds on every hand... . 

. we have few friends, who will really assist us . 

. . . the people are ignorant . . . whatever is given to them in 
the Form of Instruction, they are ready to receive. ... If the 
people are to be benefited, let the system be Free, open and 
a. 


Even though Mr. Bilby at first believed many were watch- 
ing him with suspicion, the next month he listed the Gov- 
ernor, the Rev. Abbé Smith, the Wesleyan and Kirk 
missionaries and ‘‘all the Clergy, Missionaries and eate- 
chists in connection with the Established Church’? as 
friendly to the Mico cause. These friends were probably 
gained by his diplomacy, discretion and tactics which were 
‘‘to avoid controversy —hold no contentions with any 
I bee 

Mr. Bilby opened an infant school in the Port of Spain 
for the children of from two years to eight with school 
hours from nine to three. On the opening day, five pupils 
came, the next day twenty-two attended, and later the 
school had thirty scholars. Another Infant Charity 
school was opened in June, 1837. 

On May 8, 1837, an Adult School was started with 


Sir G. F. Hill to Trew, June 2, 1837, in Trinidad—Letters, 1836-1842. 

** Thomas Bilby to Trustees, June 9, 1837, in Trinidad—Letters, 1836- 
1842. 

**Thomas Bilby to Trustees of Lady Mico Charity July 17, 1837, in 
Trinidad—Letters, 1836-1842. 

1° Thid. 

™ Thomas Bilby to Trustees of Lady Mico Charity, June 9, 1837, in 
Trinidad—Letters, 1836-1842. 
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pupils numbering twenty at first, then twenty-nine, and by 
June, forty. Mr. Trew, on his visit, had remarked, 


On commencing the Mico Adult School, many more applications 
were made for Tickets, than could from the circumscribed limits 
of the temporary premises be supplied. It was considered desirable 
to keep the Male and Female classes separate, but notwithstanding, 
many of the latter w’d attend at the door while instruction was 
given to the others within, & in this way, have already picked up 
some Hymns & Tunes. In a short time however ample room will 
be provided for Males & Females... .™ 


After the departure of Mr. Trew, Mr. Bilby toured the 
island looking for suitable locations on the plantations for 
schools. He found several attractive sites, especially at 
Carapichaima, Saranetta, and South Naparimia.’* At 
Carapichaima, the ‘‘Felicity Hall Estate’’ was the center 
of a population consisting of 800 apprentices, besides the 
free people, within a circle of two miles, and ‘‘the proprie- 
tors will willingly grant land for the Erection of a School- 
house, and most of the Overseers and Attornies, express a 
willingness to afford every assistance in their power.. .’’!2° 

At Saranetta, where there was a population of three 
hundred apprentices, without a minister, school, or church, 
the proprietor was friendly to the Charity and promised 
land on his estate.1‘* Mr. Bilby reported, 


At South Naparinia, a most neglected district, I find a popula- 
tion of about 1000 apprentice .. . 

. our prospects are cheering; the apprentices desirous to 
receive Instruction; the Planters are willing to assist us, Seeing 
... that Chapels, Schools and Education, are . . . the means, to 
prepare the people for the great change. . . .1% 


™1<¢Report on Trinidad,’’ by Reverend J. M. Trew, July, 1837, to the 
Trustees of the Mico Charity. 

™ Thomas Bilby to Trustees, September 6, 1837, in Trinidad—Letters, 
1836-1842, 

U3 Thid. 

™ Thomas Bilby to Trustees, September 6, 1837, in Trinidad—Letters, 
1836-1842. 

“Thomas Bilby to Trustees, September 6, 1837, in Trinidad—Letters, 
1836-1842. Many of the proprietors believed that education would cause the 
Negroes to remain in peace and contentment on the estates. 
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The Mico Charity did not confine its activities to teach- 
ing apprentices in Trinidad, but engaged in other social 
activities. On June 3, 1837, the Chaplain to the Forces 
wrote to Lord Glenelg reporting ‘‘the deplorable state of 
ignorance in which the disbanded soldiers of the 3d West 
India Regt. & that of their children have been allowed, to 
remain since the Regt. was disbanded,’’"® some years 
earlier, and he asked for help. 

The next year, Judge Gomez wrote to Trew referring 
to the deplorable ignorance of the Regiment in these 
times, 


. altho’ these Settlers do not come precisely within the Mico 
Charity institution because they are not apprentices, yet they may 
have a claim to the protection of Her Majesty’s Govt. for receiv- 
ing education. . . .1” 


The Governor also appealed to Bilby, who wrote to the 
Trustees, 


. . . The Governor called upon me the other day and quite 
scolded me, for not opening a school at Manzanilla for the dis- 
banded soldiers; and said, that if I did not open a school, he 
should write to Lord Glenelg—that £500 had been given of the 
Government grant, to the Trustees (which he had fully sanc- 
tioned), for schools in the Island; and he considered himself 
entitled to one, at least.'® 


Although Bilby realized that ‘‘the poor people are... 
quite destitute of every means of improvement and so 
ignorant and wild as the poor people in the interior of 
Afrieca,’’!’® his own conviction was 


1°T), Evans, Chaplain to the Forces, June 3, 1837, Port of Spain, Trini- 
dad, to Lord Glenelg, in Superintendents—Reports, 1835-1842. The left wing 
of this regiment was settled at Cuare, which was ten miles away from any 
church. The Bishop of Barbados promised Sir Ralph Woodford that he 
would send a ecatechist to Cuare, but did not. The right wing of the Regi- 
ment *ormed a part of the Chaplain’s pastoral care from 1821 until 1824, 
when it had been disbanded. 

“7 Judge A. Gomez to Trew, February 10, 1838, in Trinidad—Letters, 
1836-1842. 

48 Bilby to Trustees, May 28, 1838, in Trinidad 





Letters, 1836-1842. 


4° Bilby to Trustees, March 19, 1838, in Trinidad—Letters, 1836-1842. 
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.. . that the Colonial Government holds six or seven thousand 
Pounds of the disbanded soldiers’ money, they are in the duty 
bound to give them both schools and teachers without burdening 
the funds of other charities. . . .!*° 


The Trustees of the Charity intervened with the Colonial 
Secretary, Lord Glenelg, and wrote to the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor that he was to assist Mr. Bilby in establishing a 
school among the disbanded soldiers.’*? Mr. Charles Wood 
was appointed by Bilby to open the school and reported, 


.. . that parent and children were most lamentably enveloped 
in the thickness of heathenish error and superstition. Great num- 
bers of them profess—so far as they know—the Muhammedan 
Creed. There are about three hundred & fifty settlers, and one 
hundred children. My school was opened on the ever memorable 
Ist August 1838. . . .1°? 


Writing of the neglect of girls and women, Mr. Bilby 
stated that they were ‘‘. .. not only ignorant, but ex- 
tremely Proud; and led away by Finery and Dress. . .’")* 
In Trinidad there was a law whereby males and females 
could not meet in the same school, and the women could not 
be taught by a male teacher.’** This ordinance handicapped 
the Mico Schools. Mr. Bilby forbade the use of corporal 
punishment, wherefore one of his teachers, William Lam- 
ble, refused to continue under Bilby’s superintendency.’” 


™ Bilby to Trustees, May 28, 1838, in Trinidad—Letters, 1836-1842. 

1 Bilby to Trustees, July 21, 1838, in Trinidad—Letters, July 21, 1838. 
The assumption, although evidence is none too clear, is that the Trustees’ 
influence weighed more with Lord Glenelg than Bilby’s. 

2 Charles Wood to Trew, June 25, 1839, in Trinidad—Letters, 1836-1842. 
Mr. Wood said his school was located in Manganilla, on the Eastern bound- 
ary of the Island; the town was about five miles square; the five companies 
of disbanded African soldiers had lived there eighteen years, and during that 
period had but two or three clerical visits. 

*% Thomas Bilby to Trustees, September 28, 1837, in Trinidad—Letters, 
1836-1842; see also Bilby to Trustees, October 30, 1837, in Trinidad—Letters, 
1836-1842. 

™Tbid. Mr. Bilby tried to get this law changed, but he received no help 
from the government. 

William Lamble to Trew, Port of Spain, December 2, 1837, in Trini- 
dad—Letters, 1836-1842. Mr. Lamble believed that a system of rewards 
should be substituted for punishment. 
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On the day of final emancipation, August, 1838, marked 
by a service of prayer and thanksgivings, quiet and order 
prevailed in the neighborhood of the Mico Schools, the 
people cheerfully agreed with their employers to remain at 
work, and ‘‘it is confidently believed, amongst the Planters 
themselves, that the great inducement to this happy re- 
sult has been the means of Instruction, held out to them 
and their children in our Mico Schools. . . .’”*° Mr. Bilby 


continued, 


I have every reason to believe, that our day schools will con- 
siderably increase; for numbers of the children who used to work 
in the field, will now attend to receive instruction—the day after 
they were Free, Ten Children who had work’d in the field, were 
received into the school at Diego Martin; and the day following 
five more—the same has taken place at Carenage, and at South 
Naparimia.!* 


He earlier had stated that the scholars at South Naparimia 
and Diego Martin were ‘‘not only attentive, obedient, and 
cleanly, but very thankful for what they call ‘this great 
education.’ ’’!*8 

So well had the Mico Schools progressed, that in the 
autumn of 1838, the Council, influenced by the Chief Jus- 
tice, passed unanimously the following spirited resolutions: 


1. That it is expedient that some further exertions be made by 
the Board of Council for the purpose of extending the means of 
useful Instruction amongst the labouring classes of the Colony 
upon such principles as will admit children of all denominations. 

2. That the principles on which the mears of Public Education 
are afforded by the Trustees of the Mico Charity in this Colony, 
deserve the approbation of the Board of Council. 

3. That for the purpose of enlarging the means of public 
Education, this Council will be prepared to afford such aid to- 
wards the Education of the Negro population and of the lower 
orders generally, through the Trustees of the Mico Charity as the 
circumstances of this Colony may upon further information jus- 
tify, and that His Excellency, be requested to communicate with 


%* Bilby to Trustees, August 10, 1838, in Trinidad—Letters, 1836-1842. 
™ Tbid. 
8 Tbid., April 12, 1838. 
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the Trustees of the Mico Charity on what condition they will for 
this object receive and dispose of money so voted.!”° 


Unhappily, in the next year, 1839, the Lieutenant-Governor 
died. Mr. Bilby regretted that ‘‘The death of Sir George 
Hill has left us in a forlorn state ;—business is at a stand; 
our prospect of a grant of money, and a rapid advance in 
the cause of General Education, is necessarily postponed 
for the present. . . .’’8° In this way excellent progress was 
halted. 

In Tobago, a smaller Island in the Barbados District, 
there was apparently no activity until June, 1838, when 
Mr. James Roos, a member of the Methodist Society, 
opened an Infant and Juvenile Mico Charity school in the 
town of Scarborough. Children from three to twelve 
years of age were enrolled, and despite the rainy season, 
twenty-two enrolled the first day; the fees were one pence 
a week or one shilling a quarter.*** In Scarborough, there 
was only one other school, 


. which is under the management of the Rector and church 
party—it is quite a sectarian School—& yet it is called the free 
school—being free of all expenees—we have no friends amongst 
that party but I am happy to state that we have the cordial co- 
operation & support of the other two Revd. gentlemen Mr. Lennie 
and Mr. Wood—but although they had all been on the side of the 
Sectarian—we would not be detered from doing our duty to the 
rising generation. . . .19? 


The reports of Mr. Ross, however, were thought to be 
unreliable by Mr. J. MeMurray, another teacher.%%% ‘‘T 


™ Bilby to Trustees, October 11, 1838, in Trinidad—Letters, 1836-1842. 

™ Bilby to Trustees, March 27, 1839, in Trinidad—Letters, 1836-1842. 
One of Mr. Bilby’s teachers in Mazarok, Mr. Hodgkin, also passed away in 
June, 1839. 

*™ J. Ross to Trew, Scarborough, Tobajo, June 25, 1838, in Tobago— 
Letters, 1838-1842. J. MeMurray, another teacher in Tobago, later says the 
charges were 2 pence per child; not more than two children out of the same 
family were charged for, and no one above eleven years of age was admitted 
into the day school. 

™ J. Ross to Trew, Scarborough, Tobago, June 25, 1838, in Tobago— 
Letters, 1838-1842. 

*8 J. McMurray to Rev. J. M. Trew, Spring Garden, Tobago, May 1, 
1840, in Tobago—Letters, 1838-1842. 
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believe Mr. R’s Reports to have been grossly exaggerated. 
. . . L have learned [this] from respectable authority ... 
Superintendents by continuing such a practice will bring a 
stigma on our cause which will not easily be wiped 
ae 

Mr. McMurray visited the people on the estates in 
Spring Garden and found not a married couple black nor 
white on most of the plantations; all were living in open 
licentiousness and all manner of wickedness.'* But he was 


. . . persuaded that if an adequate motive were held out by the 
Planters . . . all the labour they get done could be accomplished 
by one half of the hands, but under the present circumstances all 
hands both male and female are required, and the consequence is, 
many of the child’n who might otherwise be at School, are retained 
at home, to nurse, cook, ete. . . .1%8 


The Mico school in Spring Gardens had thirty to fifty in 
daily attendance. The schools at Spring Gardens and at 
Mount Pelier were the only two in the island in May, 1840. 
The Scarborough school had been closed, but Mr. Me- 
Murray strongly urged its re-opening. 


But nothing will do in such an abominable place but a person 
of fixed and tried principles, and if possible a married couple. Our 
character as an Educational Body does not stand high here, & in 
order to retrieve it I think it highly expedient to open a school 
in town & to make our others as efficient as possible.1%" 


He also reported nine National Schools [Anglican] in 
Tobago chiefly under the management of colored persons, 
and very inefficiently conducted.*** 

The Governor of the Island called upon Mr. McMurray 


J. McMurray to Secretary of Mico Charity, Spring Gardens, Tobago, 
June 8, 1840, in Tobago—Letters, 1838-1842. 

%5 Tbid. The physical state of the Negroes in Tobago was little altered 
by freedom, for the Legislature was chiefly composed of Planters who made 
every effort ‘‘to graft liberty on the rotten stock of slavery.’’ 

8 Thid. 

*7 James McMurray to Rev. J. M. Trew, Spring Gardens, Tobago, May 
24, 1840, in Tobago—Letters, 1838-1842. 

8 Thid. 
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in regard to the Mico Institution, and ‘‘at first he did not 
seem to quite understand how our schools could be of a 
religious character and yet as to sectarian peculiarities 
pursue principles of strict neutrality... .’’%° Yet the 
Governor seemed highly pleased with all he saw and 
heard.’*° 

In 1839, John MeSwiney, Superintendent of British 
Guiana, another District under Barbados, reminded the 
Trustees that British Guiana was much more expensive to 
live in than any of the other colonies. He believed to 
accomplish the same amount of good as elsewhere, the 
Charity would be obliged to adopt a greater expenditure 
than they were accustomed to allow on ‘‘the islands.’’™*! 
Two months later, he related that, in an interview with 
Governor Henry Light, the plans of the Mico Trustees 
with reference to Guiana were 


. . .hardly matured, but that the formation of an extensive 
normal establishment for the training of teachers with model... . 
schools for Berbice & Essequibo as well as Demerara, were deter- 
mined on, and that similarly extended operations to those already 
commenced in the other colonies, might be expected. . . .1# 


The same sources of opposition existed in the British 
Guiana as elsewhere, but the most serious dispute was with 
the Church of England. Mr. MeSwiney gave to Trew, now 
Mico secretary, as stated above, an account of a quarrel 
between a teacher, Mr. Eaglesfield, and the proprietor of 
the Plantation ‘‘Best.’’ The teacher was expelled from 
the Estate, and the school was separated from the Charity. 
Mr. Zeebe, the Proprietor, applied to the Archdeacon for a 
teacher. Mr. MeSwiney was suspicious 

*® J. McMurray to Trew, Mico Institution, Scarborough, February 24, 
1841, in Tobago—Letters, 1838-1842. 

“© J. MeMurray to Secretary, Mico Charity, Scarbro’, Tobago, October §, 
1840, in Tobago—Letters, 1838-1842. 

*“ John McSwiney to Trew, Georgetown, Demerara, March 12, 1839, in 
British Guiana—Letters, 1838-1842. 


*? McSwiney to Trew, May 11, 1839, in British Guiana—Letters, 1838 
1842, 
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. . . that the affair has been got up for the purpose of driving 
us away, as attempts had been made some weeks before by the 
clergyman of the Parish to cause Mr. Eaglesfield to leave the serv- 
ice of the Charity, and enter that of the Church, by offering a 
larger salary & emoluments, as well as a comfortable residence as 
an inducement but without success.'*% 


Furthermore, a few days before this event, the Bishop of 
Barbados visited the school and disapproved of its Non- 
Anglican principles; he also preached against non-cate- 
chism schools. The other Anglican clergy naturally fol- 
lowed his lead.** 

There was one friend to the Mico Charity among the 
Anglicans in the person of the Rev. W. Fox, the Minister 
of Christ Church, who felt a deep interest in the Charity’s 
welfare. Also, the Clergy of the Church of Scotland ex- 
pressed their friendly feeling, as did the Wesleyans, and 
the London Missionary Society.’ 

Cutting across these hopeful expressions, on September 
27, 1841, came the announcement that the Mico Schools 
were to be closed in British Guiana, news heard with feel- 
ings of deep sorrow. . . .'* 

Antigua was the Third Mico District, which included 
Dominica, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent. In February, 1837, 
a Moravian Missionary, John Morrish, appealed to Doctor 
Lushington and the other Trustees to start a Normal 
School in Antigua instead of Barbados, for, he says, ‘‘ Here 
the people are free, in Barbados they are apprentices, & 
therefore can only enter the School by their master’s per- 


*® MecSwiney to Trew, July 25, 1839, in British Guiana—Letters, 1838- 
1842. 

“*Tbid. Another complaint appeared from Mr. McSwiney when the 
legislature arranged to reduce the paper money and there was a scarcity of 
small notes and silver coins. The teachers, he said, were suffering a 4% loss. 

“© McSwiney to Trew, September 21, 1839, in British Guiana—Letters, 
1838-1842. Mr. McSwiney mentioned that the work of the London Missionary 
Society among the Negroes had been very successful. 

“© William Lamble to Trew, London, September 27, 1841, in British 
Guiana—Letters, 1838-1842. 
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mission. Here they can do as they like... .’"*7 In May, 
1838, John Miller was sent to take charge of the work in 
Antigua, as superintendent. His first letter to the Trus- 
tees discussed the usual problem of a suitable location for 
the work. He gave a graphic summary of conditions: 


The Church, Methodists, & Moravians, seem with one consent 
to have their places of worship and schools in the better part of 
the town, the reason why I cannot conceive unless that it is the 
most healthy. . . . I have gone to the ‘‘Point,’’ the St. Giles’ of 
this town . . . the wickedness which prevails here . . convinces 
me that this must be the scene of my labors. .. . Here are the 
ball-rooms! Grog Shop and Brothels. .. . ‘“‘It is a very Sink of 
S.°"™ 


Mr. Stronach of Barbados, who had wanted the Antigua 
mission himself, reported after a visit in 1838 that Antigua 
was in many respects years in advance of Barbados. The 
population was more united and a much more liberal and 
cooperative spirit prevailed than in ‘‘arrogant’’ and 
‘‘ecold’’ Barbados. He wrote, 


I was delighted to see the deep interest that is taken by so 
many there in the subject of Education. Your agent Mr. Miller is 
encouraged and receives a helping hand from all parties, and from 
his zeal in the work, and devotedness to it, I have no doubt he will 
be instrumental in accomplishing much good. . . .1*? 


Further encouragement came from the columns of The 
Weekly Register in 1839: 


A school was opened last week, in connection with the Mico 
Institution. . . . It is gratifying to mention that of the 50 infants 
who have already been enrolled only 5 have ever attended any 


“7 John Morrish to Doctor Lushington and other Trustees, Antigua, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1837, in Superintendents—Reports, 1835-1842. Mrs. Morrish was a 
sister of Mr. Stronach, of Barbados. Antigua did not have the apprentice- 
ship system but gave its slaves full freedom August 1, 1834. 

“8 John Miller to Rev. J. M. Trew, Secretary Mico Charity, St. John’s, 
Antigua, May 12, 1838, in Antigua, and Montserrat—Letters, 1838-1842. It 
seems to have been discretionary on the part of the individual agent to select 
the situation within a town. 


“Stronach to Trew, August 10, 1838, in Barbados—Letters, 1836-1842. 
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school, thus showing that the agents of the Charity do not seek to 
reap where others have sowed.)*° 

As early as February, 1840, three Lady Mico Charity 
superintendents, Mr. Miller, of the Antigua district, Mr. 
Wallbridge, of the Jamaica, and Mr. Bilby, of the Trini- 
dad, met to discuss future plans for the transference of 
their West Indian educational work to native agencies.™! 
They recommended Jamaica and Antigua for sites of nor- 
mal schools; the former, because of its importance and its 
large population; the latter, on account of its greater re- 
ligious and educational development.” Secretary Trew, 
in laying the Report before the Trustees, raised the ques- 
tion whether al] the Mico funds should not hereafter be 
dedicated to the purpose of normal school training.'** 

In February, 1841, Mr. Miller was looking forward 
hopefully for assistance from the colonial legislature.’™ 
Opposition in the House of Assembly against a proposed 
grant of a piece of public land for a normal school in 
Antigua took the not unusual form of argument that edu- 
cation of the lower classes weaned the people from agri- 
cultural pursuits.’ 

Dominica, another small island of the Windward group 
and rich in sugar production, had its own full correspon- 
dence, although Mico work there had a later initial start. 

In 1836, the Colonial Office drew the attention of the 


“ From the (St. John’s) ‘‘Weekly Register,’’ March 19, 1839, in An- 
tigua and Montserrat—Letters, 1838-1842. 

*1 Report of Wallbridge, Bilby and Miller to Trustees, St. John’s, An- 
tigua, February 25, 1840, in Superintendents—Reports, 1835-1842. 

3 Toid. 

*8 Tbid. 

4 John Miller to Secretary, Mico Charity, Antigua, February 13, 1841, in 
Antigua and Montserrat—Letters, 1838-1842. 

*© Notes of the House of Assembly in (St. John’s) ‘‘Weekly Register,’’ 
May 11, 1841, in Antigua and Montserrat—Letters, 1838-1842. However, the 
Mico Institution did not possess a normal school before 1842, if one can 
accept the evidence of a water color painting entitled a ‘‘Norma] Training 
Seminary of the Mico Charity in Buxton Grove, St. John’s, Antigua,’’ in 
this volume of Letters. 
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Trustees to the scarcity of religious and educational socie- 
ties in the island and to the predominance of the Roman 
Catholic religion there. The next year, another communi- 
eation enclosed documents revealing the backward condi- 
tion of the island, with its idle children and with no public 
interest in education. During 1838, the island was put 
under the superintendence of Antigua and Mico Schools 
were started in 1839. 

Mr. James Gordon, the first Mico teacher in Dominica, 
found his path not an easy one.’® Aside from the economic 
difficulties of high wages and unreliable workingmen, there 
were ever-present possibilities of friction with the Roman 
Catholic priests already established there. In May, 1839, 
Mr. Gordon wrote, ‘‘There are now five R. C. Priests in 
Roseau . . . they are considerably annoyed at our opera- 
tions but have not manifested any opposition, openly.’’)*" 
Roman Catholics, as well as Anglicans, in the West Indies, 
were inclined to look upon non-sectarian education with 
disfavor. 

Three schools,’ already operating in Roseau under a 
Reverend George Clark, were deemed insufficient for all 
the children in town and Mr. Gordon was encouraged in 
his plans. He wrote to Trew telling that ‘‘Much kindness 
has been shewn us by the community in general, and we 
have every prospect of being useful. . . .”"*® However, he 
said he realized that his every step was watched, both by 
his friends and by his enemies, and one rash step or word 
might lessen the Charity’s influence. But he was assured 

* A certain Jos. Phillipps, who started the first Sunday School at Eng- 
lish Harbour, wrote to Trew asking that his son be given one of the situa- 
tions under the Mico Charity in Dominica. 

*7 James Gordon to Trew, Roseau, Dominica, May 7, 1839, in Dominica— 
Letters, 1839-1842. Mr. John Miller, of Antigua, after visiting Dominica in 
1839, became unduly alarmed over the opposition of the Catholics, and wrote 
to Trew regarding it. 

*’ There were a Male School, a Female School and an Infant School. 


*° James Gordon to Trew, Roseau, Dominica, May 18, 1839, in Dominica— 
Letters, 1839-1842. 
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that the great number of the Board of Council had a very 
favorable opinion of the Mico Schools and ‘‘The Lieuten- 
ant Governor Major Macphail has been exceedingly 
eva 

Mr. Gordon inquired of the Trustees, if they were 
thinking of extending their labors to other parts of the 
Island, and he proposed the employment of native teach- 
ers.1*! He had become convinced that the Roman Catholics 
need not be feared: 


.... I do not at present perceive ... that any bad result 
would arise from their hostility . . . providing the Teachers go on 
prudently, quietly, and faithfully. 

We need not expect our schools to be attended so freely, or 
numerously, as if the population were more protestant... . 

It is very much in our favor that we are not connected in our 
labours, with any sect or party. .. .1© 
In Dominica, anxious for instruction, were a great many 
adults who made application to Mr. Gordon to be admitted 
as day scholars, which of course was impossible, because 
the Mico regulations were ‘‘to open and establish Infant 
Schools . . . though I have exceeded the usual age at least 
two years, in order to meet the wants of the people. 

. .’716 Mr. Gordon stressed the necessity of a Juvenile 
School in Roseau. 

Another Mico teacher, Mr. Ballentine of Moren, St. 
Louis, did admit men and women, and Gordon ordered him 
to admit none over eight years. This order brought forth 
an interesting protest and explanation from nine proprie- 
tors in the district where Ballantine had his school, who 
wrote to Gordon, saying in part: 


1 James Gordon to Rev. Trew, June 8, 1839, in Dominica—Letters, 1839- 
1842. The Governor in June, 1841, applied to the House of Assembly for 
teachers’ exemption from income taxes. 

*! James Gordon to Rev. J. M. Trew, June 8, 1839, in Dominica—Letters, 
1839-1842, 

* James Gordon to Rev. J. M. Trew, Secretary of Mico Charity, Roseau, 
Dominica, June 24, 1839, in Dominica—Letters, 1839-1842. 

18 Tbid. 
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The mountainous and uneven nature of this Island .. . ren- 
ders communication between the Estates difficult . . . we should 
be unable to send the younger children without other of riper 
years to go with them. . . they are as much in want of instruc- 
tion in the first rudiments of learning as the smaller as very few 
of our own children and none of those of labourers know even 
their letters. 

We consider that our labourers’ children are equally entitled 
to the good thus beneficiently brought within their reach as our 
own and most gladly relinquish any claim we may have upon 
their labor for a few hours during the day in the hope that the 
instruction they may receive will make them better subjects, and 
members of society. . . .18 


Another Mico teacher, Johnston, at St. Joseph, gave 
way to his own sympathies and was rebuked by Gordon 
for admitting older and runaway boys to his school. 

Both managers and freedmen increasingly appreciated 
their privileges. In the words of Gordon, ‘‘There is a 
great desire amongst the poor Negroes for education, and 
I believe the Managers in general, are now much more 
favourable to their receiving it, than they were some time 
ago....’’% The Lieutenant Governor of Dominica in 
1839 praised the work of the Charity: 


... you... who have so long and efficiently laboured in 
their [negroes] cause, will rejoice that those of Dominica conduct 
themselves most admirably . . . the labourers on the estates .. . 
work surprisingly well... . 

. .. the feeling between Employer and labourer is generally 
good. . . .1 


Again, the next year, Mr. Macphail wrote to Secretary 
Trew that the planters were strongly in favor of schools, 
the peasantry was overjoyed and improving in looks, 
dress, habitations, and mode of living. There was one 
serious problem, however, 

* Proprietors (of Moren, St. Louis) to Gordon, Superintendent of Mico 
Charity, August 4, 1839, in Dominica—Letters, 1839-1842. 

*® James Gordon to Secretary Mico Charity, August 7, 1839, in Dominica 
—Letters 1839-1842. 


J. Macphail (Lt. Gov. of Dominica) to Secretary of Mico Charity, 
December 11, 1839, Dominica—Letters, 1839-1842. 
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I have been engaged in a fearful struggle in behalf of the old 
and infirm pradial labourers who by the Emancipation Act were 


entitled to relief . . . sufficient to preserve life. . 
I have almost sunk under the worry ... by the tremendous 
opposition I have had to encounter ...I1 only hope that my 


health will be spared till the Government at home can give due 
support—but I have no hope of that, except, from the gradual 
influence of Education. . . .1 


Illustrative of a Mico agent’s activity is the survey 
made by Gordon, who, in 1840, toured the island and dis- 
covered three suitable sites for schools. He first visited 
Rosalie, east of Roseau, and was kindly received by Mr. 
Robinson, the manager of the estates. The people on the 
estate were anxious for a school, and there were about 
fifty children under ten years of age on it. ‘‘There is a 
Female,’’ he reported, ‘‘who reads prayers to the people 
and they receive an occasional visit from the Priest but 
are without any means of instruction.’ His next stop 
was at Yabery, where the proprietor’s father, Mr. De En- 
gleberne, was a Roman Catholic, and from what he had 
heard of the Mico teachers ‘‘wished to have nothing at 
all to do with them. . .”"® But after Mr. Gordon talked 
to him, he offered a hospital for a schoolhouse. Gordon’s 
final visit was to Point Mulatre, the proprietor, Charles 
Leathern, was ready to do all that would benefit the es- 
tate. There were 300 people on this plantation with about 
seventy children under ten. ‘‘The desire of the people 
here to have their children taught English is beyond any- 
thing I have witnessed... .’’!7° 

An attempt to use native teachers in the island schools 


#7 J. Macphail to Secretary Trew, Roseau, Dominica, April 14, 1840, in 
Dominica—Letters, 1839-1842. 

#** James Gordon to Sec. of Mico Charity, Roseau, Dominica, January 22, 
1840, in Dominica—Letters, 1839-1842. 

169 Tbid. 

*° James Gordon to See. of Mico Charity, Roseau, Dominica, January 22, 
1840, in Dominica—Letters, 1839-1842. Mr. Gordon remarks that on all three 
estates there was not a single Protestant except the Managers, ete. 
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is reported by Mr. Gordon, whose optimism was now cor- 
rected by experience, 


.. . I wish I could give you a cheering account of the native 
teachers, but unhappily the persons that we have had from An- 
tigua. . . . The teacher at Prince Ruperts is really indolent... . 
His Brother at Belfast ... is not fit to teach the alphabet. He 
cannot articulate a single word distinetly. . . 17 


These teachers were sent to Dominica by the Rev. Miller, 
of Antigua, and a quarrel arose between Mr. Gordon and 
Mr. Miller, which ended their co-operation. 

Further troubles now came to Gordon in rapid suc- 
cession. Although the proprietors countenanced the Mico 
Charity’s operations, he suspected this was policy and 
self-interest rather than a desire to benefit the rising gen- 
eration,’”? and Negro motives, too, were questioned. This 
fact was again brought out by Mr. R. M. Ballentine, one 
of the Mico teachers in the island, who explained to See- 
retary Trew, 


... It is true that the Negro population in this district ex- 
pressed an anxious desire to have their children educated but 
circumstances have convinced me that with many this desire arose 
more from a wish to emulate their better informed neighbours 
(late Masters) of the White class than from any conviction of its 
value. One man when entering his children told me, he wanted 
them taught like Mr. Bell’s (the owner of the Estate), hence it is 
easy to see that when the novelty of the school wore off ecareless- 
ness would follow. . . .1%4 


Perhaps the most disturbing problem, long-feared, arose 
in July, 1841, when Abbey Gobert, a Roman Catholic 
Priest in Roseau, forbade the children of his parish to at- 
tend the Mico Sunday School in town under threat of ex- 


™ James Gordon to Secretary Mico Charity, September 22, 1840, in 
Dominica—Letters, 1839-1842. In this same letter there is evidence that 
some slight breach had come between the Lieutenant Governor and Gordon, 
evidently over the fact that Gordon steadfastly refused to become associated 
with any one party. 

™ James Gordon to Seeretary of Mico Charity, November 16, 1840, in 
Dominica—Letiers, 1839-1842. 

™R. N. Ballentine to Trew, Dominica, July 26, 1841, in Dominica— 
Letters, 1839-1842. 
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communication.’ This announcement reduced the num- 
bers in the Sunday schools. Gordon, much distressed, 
complained bitterly, it ‘‘is just what may be expected from 
those leaders of the people whose interest is to keep them 
in ignorance in order to retain the domineering influence 
so essential for the effectual working of their delusive 
a 

The Mico teachers were useful as citizens and were fre- 
quently called as jurors. Gordon protested against this 
interruption, 


I have laid this matter before the Chief Justice more than 
once, but he considers the Mico Teachers a great acquisition to the 
juries, and that is most important that they should be retained, 
especially in civil eases, in which they are considered disinterested 
parties. ... .** 


St. Lucia, a smaller and quieter island in the Windward 
group, under the superintendence of Antigua, was visited 
in December, 1836, by Sturge and Harvey, who spoke of 
its grossly neglected state. They believed, however, that 
the proprietors were disposed to welcome education and 
the increased use of the English language.’ 

By August, 1838, Mr. A. T. Whitten reported that, 


This School house at the River Dorie is ready for a commence- 
ment being made but the negroes, from an erroneous idea they 
have got of freedom, are in an unsettled way, as also on most of 
the Estates in this Island. They say they will work no more, that 
the Queen [Victoria] has made them free and given them the 
Estates. . . .178 


*4 James Gordon to Secretary of Mico Charity, July 24, 1841, in Domin 
ica—Letters, 1839-1842. 

1% Ibid. 

7® Gordon to Secretary Mico Charity, October 6, 1842. in Dominica— 
Letters, 1839-1842. 

*7 Sturge and Harvey, West Indies in 1837 (First Edition), Chapter 
VIII. 

7% A. T. Whitten to Rev. J. M. Trew, dated Bellevue, Castries, St. Lucia, 
August 18, 1838, in St. Lucia—Letters, 1838-1842. The chief Judge, Com- 
missary of Police, and a number of Constables, were sent to the Rive Dave to 
hold courts of Inquiry. See Whitten to Trew, August 22, 1838, in St. Lucia 
—Letters, 1838-1842. 
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By January, 1839, A. T. Whitten, writing from Belle- 
vue, prophesied, 


I have reason to hope that the dark cloud which seemed to 
hover over our proceedings and the dissemination of the Gospel of 
Christ in this Island will by the Divine Assistance, soon be dis- 

ersed. There are some proprietors who wish to have schools 
established by the Mico Charity on their Estates.17° 


Mr. William Muter, a teacher, wrote to Trew, in No- 
vember, 1839, that the Mico schools were started in St. 
Lucia at a very unfavorable moment, immediately after 
the shortening of the apprenticeship to August 1, 1838: 


This change of the Social order of society in those Islands com- 
pletely unsettled the minds of the Negroes. Every one thought 
of bettering his situation in life by quitting his former locality 
and removing to some other. This operated against the schools in 
several ways. It prevented the Fathers and Mothers from sending 


their children . . . It prevented me for the moment from erecting 
the schools on situations apart from the Plantation Establishments. 
... The next obstruction... is the prevalence of the Roman 


Catholic Religion, which must always operate against the schools 
to a certain extent in this Island so long as there are Roman 
Catholic Pastors in it. . . .18 


On the other hand, at Gros Illet, a Catholic Priest par- 
tially ceased his opposition, and took two of his own ser- 
vant boys to the Mico School.’** Another encouraging 
fact for the Mico Charity was the decision of the British 
government to make English the official language, .. . 


... from the Ist Jan. next, all business in the Judicial and 
other public Courts, is to be conducted in the English Language. 


79 A. T. Whitten to Secretary of Mico Charity, Bellevlue, Castries, Saint 
Lucia, January 18, 1839, in St. Lucia—Letters, 1838-1842. 

“ William Muter to Rev. J. M. Trew, St. Lucia, November 6, 1839, in 
8t. Lucia—Letters, 1838-1842. On September 7, 1838, there had been a me- 
morial by Protestants to the Governor against efforts made by Roman 
Catholics to force Protestants to contribute towards support of their estab- 
lishment. 

* Charles Wood to Trew, St. Lucia, August 18, 1841, in St. Lucia— 
Letters, 1838-1842. Most of the priests would threaten expulsion and non- 
admittance to communion if mothers sent their daughters to the Mico Girls’ 
Schools. 
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This circumstance has already increased the zeal for becoming ac- 
quainted with the English in this Island. . . .1%* 

The Mico Charity work was introduced into St. Vin- 
cent in 1838 at the moment of the ending of the appren- 
ticeship. John Ramsay, for the Charity, reported that 
disturbances were predicted but he believed that most of 
the Negroes intended to remain in the Island.’** Later, 
his co-worker, John Smith, in describing complete freedom, 
said the Negroes seemed happy, the churches were open, 
and well filled, especially the Methodist, which was the 
church of the poor.’** Mr. Ramsay described August 1, 
1838, as follows, 


.. . the day was delightfully kept, nothing to be heard but the 
loud Hossanas of the Wesleyans as they sang the praises of the 
Lord, every shout rung in my ears as the death knell of that 
Monster of iniquity, and I looked forward with glad anticipations, 
to the Triumphs of the Gospel, of which I consider this proud 
day, to be the harbinger.!*® 


Disagreements between the Negroes and the planters over 
the wages and provisions kept the freedmen from going 
back to work. For, as Ramsay related, they ‘‘seem to be 
independent of their Masters, perhaps from the fact of 
their being able in a great measure to support them- 
selves. ... 1 am perhaps going out of my province in 
noticing these matters, if so pray excuse me.’’!*® 

Mr. Ramsay and a Mr. Smith opened their first school 
in Kingstown. Ramsay took all children over six and 
Smith those under six. A small fee was charged.’ After 


2 Charles Wood to Rev. J. M. Trew, St. Lucia, July 22, 1841, in St. 
Lucia—Letters, 1838-1842. 

*8 John Ramsay to Secretary of Mico Charity, Kingston [Kingstown], St. 
Vincent, July 20, 1838, in St. Vincent—Letters, 1838-1842. 

* John Smith to Secretary of Mico Charity, Mico Infant School, Saint 
Vincent, August 1, 1838, in St. Vincent—Letters, 1838-1842. 

*% John Ramsay to Rev. J. M. Trew, Secretary of Mico Charity, Kings- 
ton, St. Vincent, August 9, 1838, in St. Vinecent—Letters, 1838-1842. 

*% John Ramsay to Secretary Mico Charity, Kingston, January 16, 1839, 
in St. Vincent—Letters, 1838-1842. 

*7<<St. Vincent Chronicle and Publie Gazette,’’ Kingstown, October 23, 
1838. 
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consultations with the rector of Kingstown and with the 
proprietors of the district, Ramsay was convinced that the 
schools would have to be reserved for the younger and the 
more industrious children; and that education for these 
should at once be universal, necessitating the handling of 
more than one school by each teacher.'** An age limit was 
necessary because older Negroes should be at work, and 
their idleness was threatening the estates with ruin. More- 
over, industry should be encouraged even among the 
younger scholars, when out of school, because of the great 
labor scarcity. Two schools per teacher would save ex- 
penses and insure sufficient education for all. Ramsay 
had devised two plans for adoption, either of which ealled 
for sixteen schools and at least eight teachers.1** How- 
ever, the district superintendent had other plans and Ram- 
say, annoyed and indignant, complained, ‘‘I conceive that 
we have been very ill used... .’’1% 

In 1839, Mr. Smith was moved to Georgetown, to take 
charge of the new Mico school there.’** He reported, in 
October, that he had ‘‘now upwards of 200 people in course 
of instruction, and if my other school was opened I doubt 
not but the whole number will exceed 300... .’”* Shortly 
after this, Ramsay, on visiting Georgetown, was impressed 
with Smith’s progress and he explained that ‘‘He would 


*® John Ramsay to Secretary Mico Charity, Kingston, March 12, 1839, in 
St. Vincent—Letters, 1838-1842. 

* John Ramsay to Secretary Mico Charity, Kingston, March 12, 1839, in 
St. Vincent—Letters, 1838-1842. One plan was to give one school Monday 
and Thursday, the other school to have Tuesday and Friday; the second plan 
was to teach one school from 9 till 12 five days a week, the other from 2 till 
5, the teacher to ride from one to the other. 

™ Letter written by Ramsay, December 26, 1838, in St. Vincent—Letters, 
1838-1842. 

™ <¢St. Vincent Chronicle and Public Gazette,’’ July 16, 1839, in St. 
Vincent—Letters, 1838-1842. 

Report of John Smith, October 2, 1839, in St. Vincent—Letters, 1838 
1842, From this statement it appears that he evidently was in sympathy with 
Ramsay’s plan of each teacher having two schools. 
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have opened the second school before this, but for want of 
Boeke... .""™ 

Ramsay was a thorough teacher and a strict disci- 
plinarian. In answer to certain queries he advised the 
Trustees against giving clothing as prizes to children, be- 
cause they were likely to go to children whose parents 
could themselves afford them. The best prizes, he believed, 
would be Bibles, Prayer Books, works on Science, Biog- 
raphy, Leather School Bags, and Pocket Knives.’ To 
the Trustees he set forth his pioneering problems: 


. . . Ist the children left in the middle of the day, and many 
failed to return. 2ndly towards the end of the week, say Thurs- 
day & Friday, the children fall off, both forenoon and afternoon, 
the excuses were various; to remedy the first, I have done away 
with the interval in the middle of the day—giving only 10 minutes 
to eat Luncheon, in the School—our hours are from 9 till 2, with 
10 minutes at 12 o’clock for luncheon... .1% 


Although Ramsay was a capable man, his actions were 
investigated, as already noted, and he was suspended 
from the Charity’s rolls by Mr. Stronach of Barbados.’ 
The charges for this action seemed to have been adultery 
. and engaging in a trade. Even though he tried to ex- 
plain his case to the Trustees, he was replaced by Smith, 
who was left in charge and also made liable for Ramsay’s 
indebtedness for rent. 

In Demerara, according to William Lamble’s reports 
to Trew, costs were uncommonly high, rents especially. In 
July, 1838, John Croal, proprietor of Palmyra Estate, 
Wakenaam Island, in the Essequibo river, asked to have 


** John Ramsay to Secretary of Mico Charity, Kingston, October 24, 
1839, in St. Vincent—Letters, 1838-1842. 

** John Ramsay to Secretary of Mico Charity, Kingston, April 10, 1839, 
in St. Vincent—Letters, 1838-1842. 

** Thid., October 24, 1839. 

** John Smith to Secretary of Mico Charity, Kingstown, August 20, 1840, 
in St. Vincent—Letters, 1838-1842. 

*” John Ramsay to Secretary of Mico Charity, September 22, 1840, in St. 
Vincent—Letters, 1838-1842. 
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a Charity School established on his Estate, the center 
of above 500 apprentices not more than 214 miles from 
George Town.’ Another proprietor, David Baillie, 
wished a Mico Charity School on one of his estates in De- 
merara.’*” 

The superintendent, Mr. MeSwiney, wrote to Trew, 


.. . 1 am persuaded that in the education of the Girls, house- 
hold duties, and a knowledge of the commonist affairs of female 
occupation should especially in this country be introduced at the 
earliest convenience. At present I fear there are difficulties in the 
way of attempting much beyond needlwork, etc., should our at- 
tempt be incautiously made to set them to housework, the parents 
would take offence and interfere by removing them from the 
establishment.? 


Mauritius, far away, east of Africa, was beset by the 
usual problems of the slave trade, special magistrates, and 
emancipation, as were the other plantation Islands of the 
Empire. The Charity established schools in Mauritius, 
described in a letter of George Grey to Secretary Waine- 
wright, who, commenting on the Roman Catholic difficul- 
ties in the other colonies, remarked that 


. . . the same system of General Education would probably be 
advantageously applicable alike to them respectively, and to Mau- 
ritius, in which latter Colony the Trustees have already engaged 
in extensive operations for the furtherance of this important 
object.7°1 


However, in this study the work in Mauritius has not been 
analyzed, nor the fate of the island under a steady migra- 
tion from India considered. 

In 1841, Secretary Trew recommended an Inspector for 
the Charity schools, and further stated, 


** William Lamble to Trew, George Town, Demerara, July 2, 1838, in 
British Guiana—Letters, 1838-1842. 

* David Baillie [to Trew?] 4 Dudley Square, June 20, 1838, in British 
Guiana—Letters, 1838-1842. 

*™ McSwiney to Trew, July 25, 1839, in British Guiana—Letters, 1838- 
1842. 

™ Sir George Grey to Wainewright, August 26, 1836, in Government Pa- 
pers—Letters, Vol. I, 1835-1837. 
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In support of this plan it may be remarked that in the opinion 
of those well acquainted with the subject the emancipated labour- 
ers of the West Indies in general possess the necessary means to 
educate their children. What is wanted is that they may be in- 
duced to employ the means they possess toward this object. .. .2? 


In conclusion, it should be noted that this monograph 
is based on records in the files of The Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society, of London, that this Society 
has been active in the promotion of the welfare of the 
Negro since 1839, and is itself the successor and heir of 
other similar societies, which extended back into the 
eighteenth century. The educational work of the Lady 
Mico Charity, 1835-1842, must not then be considered as an 
isolated event but rather as part of a program to help the 
Negro adapt himself into his nineteenth century world 
more humanely. 

This battle is on today. Recently, Sir John Harris, 
Secretary of the British Anti-Slavery Society, has visited 
South Africa to prevent the native reserves from being 
annexed to the Union of South Africa without adequate 
economic and civil safeguards for the Negroes. 

The details of the Mico work must be read with these 
larger long-time perspectives in mind. The contemporary 
difficulties could hardly have been greater. The Anglican 
versus dissenter conflict over elementary schools either ex- 
isted already or was now transferred across the Atlantic, 
where it met the Roman Catholic already on the ground in 
the ex-French and ex-Spanish Colonies.*% Sectarianism, 
therefore, during these half dozen years, became more in- 


*8<<Some observations on the Present and Future Prospects of the affaire 
of the Mico Charity’’ by Rev. J. M. Trew, addressed to the Trustees, Sep- 
tember 15, 1841, in Superintendents—Reports, 1835-1842. 

™ For a survey of an Anglican educational and humanitarian enterprise, 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, originally based on slavery, see 
Frank J. Klingberg, ‘‘ British Humanitarianism at Codrington,’’ The Journal 
of Negro History, Vol. XXIII, No. 4, pp. 451-486, October, 1938. The Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History, of Washington, D. C., is render- 
ing indispensable services in investigating and setting forth the many sided 
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tense. The British personnel suffered both from the hot 
climate with its tropical diseases and from the hostility and 
prejudices of the planter class in a time of economic un- 
certainty and stress. 

The Negroes with their half-lost African culture, had 
undergone the severe educational discipline of ‘‘the sea- 
soning,’’ resulting at times in industrial and clerical skills 
of no mean order. Now concurrent with the sudden almost 
complete change from slavery in 1823-1833 to the abolition 
of the apprenticeship in 1838 was this additional educa- 
tional drive. Under slavery the Negro had very little 
spare time, and now the old plantation disciplines were up- 
set. At times, as is shown above, he interpreted his new 
freedom as freedom from all work, including the strain 
of an imposed education. 

These early efforts to re-educate a whole race more or 
less on the white man’s pattern reminds us that every 
race and nationality builds upon its own past and draws 
strength from its earlier achievements. The different. 
European nationalities, whether Latin, Germanic, or Slav- 
onic, have selected their own heroes and feed upon their 
own legends. 

The means chosen by the Charity to bring the Negro 
into the white man’s stream of history was to open up this 
new world by teaching the young the three R’s, particu- 
larly reading. Little was, or probably could be, done at 
that time to revive the Negroes’ African culture. 

These problems of the Caribbean of 1839, as is well 
known, moved to the United States a few decades later, 
then to Africa, where today the choice of language and the 
type of training are still discussed and decisions pending. 
The recent monumental An African Survey by Lord Hailey 
contributions of the Negro race to civilization, whether in Africa or in the 
Americas. Dr. Carter G. Woodson, as director of research and as editor of 
The Journal of Negro History and of The Negro History Bulletin, and as the 


author of books, monographs, and bibliographies, is constantly analyzing the 
Negro’s place in history. 
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would be to Thomas Fowell Buxton, Stephen Lushington, 
and Zachary Macaulay almost a fulfillment of their dreams 
of an economic, scientific, and humanitarian interest in a 
free Africa. And a century after the inauguration of the 
Lady Mico schools, the British West Indies are again being 
visited by Parliamentary delegates and are again a center 
of wide attention. 
Frank J. KLINGBERG 

University of California, Los Angeles 
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The Repressible Conflict, 1830-1861. By Avery Craven. (Louisiana 
State University Press: 1939. $1.50.) 


Avery Odelle Craven is one of the professors of American His- 
tory in the University of Chicago. His specialty is ‘‘Southern His- 
tory,’’ and the zeal with which he has devoted himself to the period 
of Secession and Civil War stampshim as a specialist within these 
premises. His knowledge and eloquence attract scores of students— 
many from the Lower South—to his classes, and it seems to be a 
passionate ambition of his to give to the coming of the Civil War an 
interpretation as ‘‘satisfactory’’ as has been given by U. B. Phillips 
to the ante-bellum plantation system and by the Columbia School of 
historians to the Reconstruction period. 

Dr. Craven was born in Randolph County, North Carolina, and 
married into a branch of the family of Tom Watson, Negro-baiting 
demagogue of the “Nineties. In terms of social origins, affiliations, 
interests and experience Dr. Craven’s sectional patriotism and ant}- 
equalitarian bias are understandable, though unfortunate in a stu- 
dent of history. He is an example of the effect provincial loyalties 
may have upon critical judgment and should be studied thoroughly 
as a document exhibit of the tenacity with which pedestrian atti- 
tudes maintain themselves in the face of professional training. 

Few bones have been made about his scholarly garbed attacks 
upon those works on the South which from other points of view 
might be considered realistic. For example, Bancroft’s authorita- 
tive work on the domestic slave trade in the Old South does not meet 
with the approval of the professor. His gibe as to Hesseltine’s his- 
tory of the South, an historical analysis of the ante-bellum world 
in terms of economic and social stratification and conflict, was that 
this was the best book in a field in which it was just about the only 
book. 

In reviewing Black Reconstruction in America, by W. E. B. 
DuBois, Craven wrote: 

This volume is announced as a ‘‘brilliantly new version’’ of 
United States history from 1860 to 1880. It is, however, in large 
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part, only the expression of a Negro’s bitterness against the in- 
justice of slavery and racial prejudice. Source materials, so essen- 
tial to any re-writing of history, have been completely ignored, and 
the work is based on abolition propaganda and the biased state- 
ments of partisan politicians. ... With the insistence on Negro 
human qualities goes the naive assumption of complete fitness for 
citizenship, the franchise and office holding in 1865... . By dis- 
torting facts and reviewing abolition propaganda in the name 
of history, he has, however, probably done little toward averting 
the ‘‘fire and blood’’ solution of the race question or securing 
that ‘‘perfect and unlimited equality with any white man’’ he 
desires (American Journal of Sociology, XLI (Jan. 1936) 535- 
536). 
After launching an equally vicious attack upon Dr. Charles H. Wes- 
ley’s The Collapse of the Confederacy, Professor Craven appends 
an additional and unnecessary sentence which insinuates the virtual 
impossibility for a Negro scholar to write ‘‘sanely’’ on Southern 
history (American Journal of Sociology, XLIV (March 1939) 775). 
On the other hand, studies generally considered less valuable than 
the work mentioned above—such as Thomas Johnson’s Sctenttfic 
Interests in the Old South and Jenkin’s Pro-Slavery Thought in the 
Old South which have sought to dignify certain characteristic insti- 
tutional patterns of the American South or in one way or another 
to inflate the self-esteem of the region have received tender praise 
in Dr. Craven’s reviews. 
Thus, it is not surprising that many scholars look forward with 
a definite interest to the production of such a mind. The construc- 
tive effort of a man who has charged so many with subjectivity 
surely deserves the closest scrutiny. Fortunately or unfortunately, 
The Repressible Conflict, 1830-1861, is not the long expected opus 
magnum. The present work is but a thin volume of ninety-seven 
pages, without footnotes, without bibliography, without index. 
These three short chapters were delivered as the Walter Lynwood 
Fleming Lectures in Southern History at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, February 21-23, 1938. The publication, therefore, wins 
more than a cursory notice only because it suggests the line of ap- 
proach the author will most probably take in his forthcoming docu- 
mented study. A review at this point may make some of the more 
obvious pitfalls avoidable, unless the author is deliberately more 
interested in defending the Old South than in describing it. 
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Craven argues rightly that there was not one South, but many 
Souths. The very real regional and social cleavages have been mani- 
fest throughout American history. The bases of unity, he continues, 
were (1) the weather—90 degrees in the shade; (2) the ruralness; 
(3) the country gentleman ideal; and (4) ‘‘last but far from least, 
the South was distinguished by the presence of a great body of 
Negroes . . . slavery could be ignored . . . for the Negro was a 
Negro long before he was a slave and long afterwards’’ (pp. 23-24). 
Thus, the author states that the ‘‘race’’ question rather than the 
slavery question was paramount. 


The argument advances to the second phase: The Negro and 
whites were faring well enough, if they had been only left alone. 
‘<The great majority of planters were humane; and the number who 
abused their slaves was probably no greater than that which in- 
dulged them’’ (p. 37). At any rate, slavery was necessary for the 
Negroes. A few of them, in early colonial times, had been inden- 
tured servants, ‘‘but experience soon proved that system too liberal 
for Negroes raw out of Africa’’ (p. 41). Even college freshmen 
may suspect the realism and logic of the syllogism above, and the 
lay reader will wonder why Negroes not ‘‘raw from Africa’’ should 
require perpetual bondage. Craven answers: ‘‘The Negro, because 
he was a Negro, required a more exacting arrangement. Slavery 
thus gradually took the place of indenture for Africans[{?], and 
law and conscience soon accepted necessity’’ (p. 42). From this 
account, the impression is given that chattel slavery, after all, was 
instituted and maintained, largely, as a special favor to the Negroes 
themselves. ‘‘The conception of the Negro as an inferior incapable 
of self-direction and care caused him to be thought of and treated 
as a child, not as an adult’’ (p. 60). 

The argument advances to the third phase: Southern society 
was in many respects a superior way of life. ‘‘ The section possessed 
a stability undreamed of elsewhere. It had no labor problem, no 
race question, no social unrest. Its citizens were ‘gentle-men and 
gentle-ladies.’ They did not run after strange gods or fill the land 
with wild isms. They respected law and recognized the rights of 
property’’ (p. 29). Students of modern history may note analogous 
‘‘stabilities’’ in the totalitarian states of post-World War Europe. 
Obviously, an historian who would write the words above, surely 
could not be writing in terms of the whole Southern society, even 
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if such a picture were accurately balanced. The contemporary 
sources portray a much wider area of conflict than has been gener- 
ally assumed. Insurrections, as history shows, were frequent 
throughout the South. Furthermore, in terms of human welfare 
there may be the question as to whether such a statie social order 
deserves to be classified as ‘‘superior’’ to a more dynamic social 
order in which there is a wider distribution of opportunities, rights 
and privileges. Students of attitudes may be struck by the intru- 
sion of pre-Civil War thought patterns into the paragraphs of a 
present day scholar. 

The final phase of the argument interprets the actual coming 
of the ‘‘unnecessary,’’ the repressible war. The blame for this is 
put squarely upon the shoulders of the abolitionists, Lincoln and 
the Republican Party. The abolitionists were propagandists. These 
‘*erack-pot reformers’’ first launched a drive against the Southern 
“labor system,’’ then broadened it into an attack ‘‘against the 
character of her people and their way of life.’’ They [the abolition- 
ists] were even responsible for the ‘‘pro-slavery argument,’’ which 
was, Craven insists, merely a reply to their attacks. [Compare with 
Hesseltine’s statement that if Garrison had not existed, Southern 
editors would have invented him.] Under this ‘‘harrowing’’ ex- 
perience of continued attack, the South ‘‘accepted’’ the idea of dif- 
ference and rose to its self-defense. 

Such a thesis, clearly, requires little comment so disproportion- 
ate and inadequate is the analysis. Moreover, in treating such ques- 
tions as the propaganda which led to the war, approximately ten 
times the space given to the anti-Northern propaganda of the South 
is devoted to the anti-Southern propaganda of the North. The vio- 
lent anti-Negro propaganda is passed over completely. Much of 
this latter matches the most vehement outbursts against the Jews 
today. 

It may be said that this little book is a shrewd and interestingly 
written essay. Though it glosses over the economic and class in- 
terests involved, it does none-the-less call a much needed attention 
to the important part emotion and propaganda played in bringing 
on the clash of arms. For that the historians may be thankful and 
hopeful that the standards of the craft may not be further debased 
by a sectional patriotism and race chauvinism of which the victim 
may not be altogether conscious. 


E. R. Tuomas 
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La France et les revendications coloniales allemandes. By René 
Jadfard. (Paris: Louis Querelle, 1938. Pp. 123.) 


In recent months, for obvious reasons, France has perhaps be- 
come more colony conscious than at any period of her history. M. 
Jadfard’s little volume is, in many respects, one of the most sig- 
nificant of the large number of works now appearing on this all- 
important subject. The author is both a Frenchman and a Negro— 
on several occasions he refers to himself as an ‘‘homme de couleur’’ 
—and he writes with the patriotic fervor characteristic of the ma- 
jority of France’s Negro citizenry. His discussion transcends emo- 
tionalism, however, for it reflects the scholarly imprint of the Eeole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques and of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Sociales of which the author is a graduate. M. Jadfard is there- 
fore racially and academically fitted to discuss Germany’s claims 
to her former colonies. 

Chiding the average Frenchman for his ignorance of geography, 
M. Jadfard reminds his readers of Germany’s pre-war empire and 
of the disposition made of her colonies at the.close of the World 
War. He then devotes a surprisingly objective chapter to a state- 
ment of the German thesis, which he divides into its demographic, 
economie, political and moral arguments. Quoting from Dr. Schacht 
and other influential Nazis, M. Jadfard shows how Germany inter- 
preted President Wilson’s fifth Point as a promise that she would 
not be stripped of her colonies. Germany’s need of world markets 
and raw materials, her overpopulation, and her ability ‘‘to admin- 
ister a colony as well as any other people’’ (p. 28) are discussed in 
detail. Moreover, she has no intention of using her restored colonies 
as a part of her military strategy. 

‘It is not the German government which has carried the war to 
colonial territory. It is not the German government which has 
had the colored races participate in the World War, an act the 
consequences of which we perceive today in the agitation which 
prevails among those colored races’’ (p. 21). 

After thus building up the German case, M. Jadfard proceeds 
to demolish it, argument by argument, with a forcefulness and logic 
that subsequent events have justified only too well.! He quotes 
eloquent statistics to prove that when Germany’s birth rate was 
highest, from 1900 to 1914, only 25,000 Germans migrated annually, 


*The book was published just before the Anschluss. 
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of which number not more than 35 went to German colonies. Be- 
tween 1925 and 1934, when Germany had no colonies, more than 
38,343 left the Fatherland annually. In this connection the author 
quotes the following significant statement : 

‘“‘The idea of mass colonizing of eventual overseas possessions 

by German citizens is today rejected by the Reich’s rulers, both 

from the social and from the moral point of view’’ (p. 37). 
Jadfard’s refutation of the economic argument is equally effective. 
His statistics indicate that few of the major raw materials are to 
be found in the colonies. 

“*Insofar as world production of steel is concerned, metropolitan 

France produces 27%, the U. S. A. 21%, Soviet Russia 18%, 

and all colonial domains... but 3.4%’’ (p. 39). 

The same is generally true of cotton, coal, copper and oil. More- 
over, in 1926, when but twenty-two Germans lived in the Cameroons, 
Germany was second to France in exports to that colony. The mar- 
kets are therefore as open to Germany as the latter’s closed econ- 
omy will allow them to be. 

But M. Jadfard’s refutation of the political and moral argu- 
ments are even more pertinent here. A mandate is preferable, from 
the native’s standpoint, to a colonial status. To make the Cameroons 
a German colony would be ‘‘an ungodly act’’ comparable to ‘‘the 
most criminal action in history, that of Napoleon I who dared re- 
establish slavery after . . . the French Revolution had freed the 
suffering slaves’’ (p. 56). 

‘‘No,’’ exclaims M. Jadfard, ‘‘the one country in the world which 

does not know race prejudice is not going to entrust to another 

country the uncontrolled direction of people for whom every day 

they express absolute scorn’’ (p. 56). 

For several pages the author continues in the same vein and con- 
cludes with a warning to France of German and Italian propaganda 
which has already been disseminated among her darker subjects. 

‘‘Tf France wants to prepare her own ruin, she has only to yield 

an inch of her imperial domain. Then she may count her days on 

her finger tips’’ (p. 63). 

A study of the Berlin-Rome-Tokio axis and a report on Ger- 
many’s economic status conclude M. Jadfard’s interesting volume. 
For the time being, at least, it would seem that the French are heed- 
ing his impressive warning. 

MercER Cook 


Atlanta University 
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Thaddeus Stevens. By Alphonse B. Miller. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1939. Pp. 440. Price $4.00.) 


This is one of the most interesting and useful biographies of 
Thaddeus Stevens. It surpasses those written by James A. Wood- 
burn and Samuel W. McCall. It is not so sympathetic as the recent 
work by Thomas Frederick Woodley. Mr. Miller probably had the 
advantage of being farther removed from the Civil War and its 
aftermath. His treatment is not charged with so much sentiment 
as in the case of most writers who have written on the leaders in 
that drama. This author, moreover, has used some new materials 
of which the others probably did not know. This more extensive 
treatment resulted from his researches in libraries and the files of 
newspapers. Manuscripts throwing light on Stevens’ early career 
and his private life were also used in compiling the data for this 
biography. 

The author approaches the task of a biographer in a scientific 
spirit. Inevitably he had to make Thaddeus Stevens the great man 
that he was and could not restrain his admiration which he ex- 
pressed for the arduous tasks which Stevens accomplished. Yet 
this biographer does not make of Stevens a saint. He concedes that 
Stevens was bitter and unyielding, that he was narrow, vindictive, 
cold, ruthless, selfish, and shortsighted, and that his influence upon 
reconstruction was bad. In this respect, the author shows how he 
has been influenced by the pro-slavery interpretation given recon- 
struction history by the former slave-holder, John W. Burgess, and 
his Nordic co-worker, William Archibald Dunning, at Columbia 
University. To that institution and others similarly influenced came 
an array of Southern white men who learned under these racialists 
the principles of modern historiography and accordingly prostituted 
their knowledge to the defense of the Ku-Klux methods by which 
the South brought to an end the only chance it has yet had to be- 
come a democracy. Already reviewers like Allan Nevins and Henry 
Steele Commager have written for the metropolitan dailies ap- 
praisals in which they take issue with Alphonse B. Miller for not 
supporting the pro-slavery interpretation of American history 
which has finally been accepted as truth in the departments of his- 
tory of the universities of the North. 

In this work, Alphonse B. Miller, although not free from the 
usual bias of the reconstruction historian, has shown a tendency 
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toward freedom. He questions, as any sane man would, that any 
other statesman at that time was wise enough to propose measures 
which would have brought the reconstruction to a happier end 
than that put into execution by those who followed Thaddeus 
Stevens and Charles Sumner. One of the so-called arguments which 
in juvenile fashion historians have advanced is that in making the 
Negro an office holder and a voter the reconstructionists embittered 
the whites against the blacks. The Southern whites were already 
embittered against the Negro, for between 1866 and 1867 the South 
was beating, killing, and, by the black codes, actually re-enslaving 
the Negro before the Congressional policies of reconstruction were 
put into effect. The failure of the South to recognize the Negro 
as having been emancipated was what invited the measures which 
Stevens and his co-workers employed. If mistakes were made, they 
should be charged to the Bourbon element of the South and not to 
those who, relying upon the best experiences that they had had in 
dealing with such matters, did what they could for the protection 
of the homeless and helpless freedmen who had been delivered from 
the grasp of the slaveholders. 


It looks narrow that so-called historians should condemn Stevens 
solely because he championed the cause of the Negro. They give this 
statesman no credit for what he did in advancing other important 
movements—education at public expense, for example. These biased 
annalists try to discredit this boon to education for the common 
man by saying that so much of the legislation promoted by Stevens 
tended to benefit the capitalistic class exploiting the poor. The same 
may be said of practically all statesmen of that day, Northerners 
and Southerners, Democrats and Republicans. Neither major party 
championed the cause of humanity, except in the case of emancipa- 
tion, until we come to the New Deal under Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Both parties have merely tossed the Federal Government as a foot- 
ball backward and forward between the two but invariably con- 
trolled in the interest of the capitalistic class. In the same spirit 
both parties object to what the New Deal has done for humanity. 


Reconstruction did stir up a great deal of strife when it was 
finally discovered that the majority of the people of this country 
believed that the Negro should be a citizen. The former ruling class 
in the South did not think so at that time, and their successors do 
not think so today. These unreconstructed leaders resorted to Ku- 
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Klux methods, intimidated, lynched, and drove Negroes from the 
pools. The same leadership reduced the Negroes to wage slavery 
and has persistently refused to educate them except meagerly in the 
fundamentals. This price the South has paid in keeping that see- 
tion down all but to zero point because it still insists that the 
Negro must be held beneath the heel of the most inefficient white 
man. That the South is wrong in this position and that Stevens 
ard Sumner were right, although their methods may not have 
shown the greatest wisdom, is proved by the fact that the liberal 
Southerners are today advocating the thorough education of the 
Negro, his enfranchisement, and his recognition as a citizen. It is 
not suprising then that Mr. Miller does not please some of the pro- 
slavery historians with this book produced on broad principles of 
modern historiography, but time tends to justify his attitude and 
that of the much maligned Thaddeus Stevens. 
C. G. Woopson 


European Civilization, its Origin and Development. By various 
contributors under the direction of Edward Eyre. Volume VII. 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. viii, 1209. Price 
21 shillings. Seven volumes, 6 pounds and 6 shillings. ) 


This is the seventh and last volume of a history of European 
Civilization, projected and directed by the late Edward Eyre. He 
did not live to see the work completed, but it was so well planned 
prior to his decline that, in spite of the loss of his stimulus, the 
undertaking has come to a successful close. 

This work is known as a history from the Catholic point of 
view, but it cannot be charged with perpetuating the bias of most 
religious histories written to order. The contents of these seven 
volumes show a broad grasp of world movements in their national 
and international relationships, and not all the contributors are 
adherents to the Catholie faith. It must be conceded, moreover, that 
history from special points of view is history in spite of all we may 
say and do. 

In giving this final review, it is well to note here what the pre- 
ceding volumes have covered. The first volume dealt with prehis- 
toric man and earliest known societies, the second with Rome and 
Cristendom, the third with the Middle Ages, the fourth with the 
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Reformation, the fifth with the economic history of Europe since the 
Reformation, the sixth with the political and cultural history of 
Europe since the Reformation, and the seventh with the relations 
of Europe with non-European peoples. 


In taking up history as influenced by the contact of Europeans 
with others, the usual array of scholars made contributions. Doug- 
las Woodruff treated ‘‘The European Frontier’’; Hilliard Atteridge 
‘*European Contacts with Africa,’’ ‘‘Geographical Discovery and 
Expansion,’’ and ‘‘Great Britain in Africa’’; Saturnino Rivera 
“‘Spain in Moroceo’’; Georges Jorré ‘‘The French in Africa’’; 
Giuseppe de Lugi ‘‘Italy in Africa’’; Norbert Laude ‘‘Belgium 
in Africa’’; John Thauren ‘‘Germany’s Relations with Africa’’; 
Count de Penha Garcia ‘‘Portugal’s Contacts with Africa’’; Mar- 
garet L. Hodgson ‘‘ Holland in Africa’’; Carter G. Woodson ‘‘Ne- 
gro Slavery’’; and Pére Charles ‘‘Europe and the Far East.’’ 


As the nationalities implied by these names indicate, these con- 
tributions, while produced from the point of view of the Catholic 
Church, are written also from the respective national points of 
view. Much which the Protestant or foreigner might expect in this 
economic treatment of European expansion is not given in this vol- 
ume, but here again we must bear in mind that history from the 
nationalistic angle is history just the same. The book, however, 
shows nowhere an attempt to ignore or berate the truth as others 
may see it, but to present the case as the contributor himself under- 
stands the situation. The book does not play up the shortcomings 
of one European nation in dealing with natives while lauding the 
virtues of some other imperialistic group. It is taken for granted 
that not one of the European aggressors can be recorded as angelic, 
and not one especially diabolic. Their experiences in contact with 
other peoples whom they conquered and exploited were what his- 
tory has shown to be usual, and not one of these nations can point 
the finger of scorn at the other. 

The book as a whole, with the exception of the chapter on ‘‘Ne- 
gro Slavery,’’ is not so much an account of the natives conquered 
as it is the recital of the achievements of the Europeans who came 
into contact with them. Only so far as the development of topics 
actually required do natives come to the surface. One may regret 
a few instances like that of William Christie MacLeod who by in- 
nuendo (920) deplores the importation of Negroes into America 
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when the Indians, about three millions at that time, might have 
supplied the required labor had they been assimilated rather than 
exterminated by smallpox. The volume as a whole, however, shows 
no bitterness toward the unfortunate natives, and in most cases 
meets courageously their claim to better treatment as members of 
the human family. 

W. G. SEABROOK 


Drums at Dusk. By Arna Bontemps. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1939. Pp. 226. Price $2.50.) 


This historical novel, based on the Haitian Revolution which 
resulted in the independence of that island, is an achievement. The 
novel has been well received, but whether or not it meets the test 
of the most rigid critics is not so important as the fact that the 
author has thereby given another demonstration of the richness of 
the neglected background of the Negro. As we become farther re- 
moved from slavery, the shame of the crime and the sting of the 
humiliation have sufficiently diminished to attract some of our best 
writers. Arna Bontemps, who has to his credit already a number 
of works dealing with the life and history of the Negro, has further 
demonstrated his ability as an historical novelist. Blood and Thun- 
der, based upon an insurrection in Virginia in 1800, has already 
attracted attention. 

In Drums at Dusk is a gripping story built around the romance 
of Diron Desautels and Celeste. The action is accelerated as the 
ideas of the French Revolution penertated that colonial possession 
and stirred the oppressed to strike for freedom. With brilliant 
descriptions of interesting situations and accounts of feats of black 
rebels in secret meetings agitating against the agents of brutality, 
the story becomes charming indeed. At the same time too, one 
sees in the same picture the Count de Sacy as the center of high 
life of the grandee with cock-fights, banquets, and dazzling finery. 
Of some moment also is the Count’s relations with his mistresses, 
the suicides of newly imported slaves and the elegance of those 
who have in contradistinetion to those who have not. Here the 
struggle of the Negro for democracy and freedom is made a most 
graphic portrayal. 

J. D. JEROME 
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To Make a Poet Black. By J. Saunders Redding. (Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina: The University of North Carolina Press, 1939. 
Pp. xii, 142. Price $2.00.) 


Mr. Redding’s book was produced under the impression that 
certain factual material and critical opinion on American Negro 
literature should be published as a history of Negro thought in 
America. A quarter of a century ago, the author informs us, this 
task would have been considered unprofitable, but recent changes 
have made the publication of such a history desirable. He finds that 
almost from the very beginning the literature of the Negro has 
been ‘‘either of purpose or necessity.’’ In fact, says he, ‘‘No one 
who studies even superficially the history of the Negro in America 
ean fail to see the uncommon relationship of his letters to that 
history.’’ 

These declarations are all sound, and no one will object thereto 
except to express surprise that Mr. Redding considers them as new 
thought and seems to present himself as the first to undertake to 
produce a literary history of the Negro in America. It is hardly 
likely that this author is unacquainted with his predecessors in this 
field. He leaves the impression of ignoring them or underestimating 
their work. Mr. Redding’s discussion of Negro letters is a short 
treatment of only 136 pages, but Loggins’ long and uncritical com- 
pilation covers more than twice that space. Mr. Redding says, how- 
ever, ‘‘No apology is offered for excluding certain writers whose 
work, well thought of, simply has no bearing upon the important 
trends and developments either of thought or forms of expression.”’ 

Yet, when one considers the specimens chosen by the author, it 
appears that he has merely used less of the same material employed 
in extenso by his predecessors. Briefly told, the book starts with Ju- 
piter Hammon, Phillis Wheatley, and George Moses Horton as fore- 
runners. ‘‘Freedom rings’’ from the pens of Charles L. Redmond, 
William Welis Brown, Frances Ellen Watkins, and James Madison 
Bell. Race adjustment comes to the front in the contributions of 
James E. Campbell, Paul Laurence Dunbar, W. E. B. Du Bois, 
Fenton Johnson, William Stanley Braithwaite and others. The 
New Negro emerges under Claude McKay, Jean Toomer, Jessie 
Fauset, Langston Hughes, Countee Cullen, Rudolph Fisher, James 
Weldon Johnson, and others. 

Mr. Redding seems to forget that often the least literary ex- 
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pressions have more influence on the thought of the people than 
their polished literature. A broader knowledge of the history of 
the Negro would have doubtless changed his plans for this book. 
Unless the author considers as ‘‘thought or forms of expression’’ 
only the mind of the talented tenth as it has expressed itself, he 
has erred in not including specimens of expressions which best re- 
fiect the thought of the Negro. For example, the speeches of the 
Negro preachers have had more influence on the development of 
‘‘thought’’ among the masses of Negroes than any other form of 
their literature, and the orations of Negro race leaders and poli- 
ticians have not been much less influential. These forms of expres- 
sion, however, are not emphasized by Mr. Redding as historical 
factors. It is clear then that Mr. Redding’s plan was not well con- 
ceived ; and, although his thoughtful criticism deserves high praise, 
he has not reached the level of the literary historian of the Negro 
race. That task must be undertaken by some one who understands 
the background of the Negro and is well acquainted with his pres- 
ent status. 
C. G. Woopson 


vace, a History of Modern Ethnic Theories. By Louis L. Snyder. 
(New York City: Longmans, Green and Company, 1939. Pp. x, 
342. Price $3.00. ) 


This work is an effort to supply the facts for the proper under- 
standing of racial antagonism which has culminated in the legal- 
ization of ‘‘ Aryanism’’ in the Third Reich and in the adoption of 
the same policy by conglomerate Italy. The author undertakes 
therefore to give the historical development of race movements 
since the French Revolution, with sufficient emphasis upon the 
various ethnie theories which have been advanced. The author does 
not pretend to make any scientific contribution himself. He is 
content to make an historical survey of what others have taught. 
His chief argument is built upon the discussion of such move- 
ments as pan-Slavism, pan-Turanism, pan-Africanism, and pan- 
Asianism. 

To begin with, the author takes up the meaning of race which 
he questions and uses in this work to mean only rough biological 
groupings of human types, since all methods of classification pre- 
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sent difficulties and fail to include any group showing purity or 
superiority. Yet this theory of race superiority and achievement 
has been long a factor in the interpretation of history in con- 
tradistinction to those who have emphasized environment as the 
important factor. History, the author shows, can not be thus in- 
terpreted properly by the ‘‘intuitive rationalization’’ of the racial- 
ists who expose their own fallacies. The so-called Aryan, the au- 
thor contends, was created through linguistic paleontology. The 
contributions thereto by Sir William Jones, Franz Bopp, Jacob 
Grimm, Von Schlegel, Max Muller, Johann Gottlieb Fichte, and 
George Wilhelm Friederich Hegel are noted. 

The author shows, however, that there is no such thing as an 
Aryan race. The parent language has been difficult to discover, the 
homeland of the Aryans has never been found, there is no ethnic 
uniformity among the Indo-European peoples, and among them 
there is no cultural uniformity. Adequate data to determine these 
things are not available. Because of migrations, Aryanism and the 
Nordic theory, which comes therefrom, cannot be considered as 
having any foundation in fact. 

The author makes a contribution to history in passing in re- 
view the theories of the racialists like Arthur de Gobineau, Hous- 
ton Stewart Chamberlain, G. Vacher de Lapouge, Otto Ammon, 
Adolf Stoecker, Heinrich von Treitschke and Friederich Nietzsche. 
Much space is devoted to race myths advanced by propagandists 
in various parts of the world—in France, in England, in the 
United States, in Germany, and in Italy. He next discusses the 
racial aspects of the pan-movements. Marcus Garvy with the back- 
to-Africa movement appears in this picture. Finally, the treatment 
ends with a discussion of anti-Semitism which is discredited as be- 
ing without scientific basis, for there are no pure races, no in- 
ferior peoples. The author insists that we need a re-evaluation of 
racial theory. ‘‘The first necessity for study in this new direction 
of races as dynamic and not static groups is a working definition 
of race. Moreover, a more intelligent understanding of race awaits 
the development of the comparatively new science of genetics.”’ 


C. G. Woopson 
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Crime and the Man. By Earnest Albert Hooton. (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1939. Pp. xvi, 403. 
Price $3.75.) 


This work is an epitome of a twelve years’ survey of the an- 
thropology of the American criminal. The author has undertaken 
to simplify matters sufficiently to make this work a primer giving 
the important facts without requiring the interpretation of tabular 
material. Yet, the author has not tried to skip over essential facts 
and principles. The book discusses the organic basis of crime, old 
American criminals, these last mentioned in contrast to civilians, 
new American criminals, race and crime in white Americans, the 
criminal and the civil insane, Negro and Negroid criminals and 
civilians. There is a final word on the anthropology of crime. The 
book is well illustrated but not with the pictures of criminals them- 
selves. The drawings are ‘‘mosaics of facial features and propor- 
tions’’ according to the data collected. 


In order to give the statistics on the Negro a full interpretation 
the author separated the data of the Negroes of little race admix- 
ture from those with a considerable amount of other blood, or those 
of strictly African features from those with Caucasian features— 
the Negroes and the Negroids. Inasmuch as the line of demarea- 
tion here is rather tortuous, there is room for doubt that the dif- 
ferences in statistics may be considered as due to racial connection, 
and Dr. Hooton himself raises some questions on this point. The 
data show that Negroes commit more robberies than whites. It is 
interesting to note, however, that the author finds the Negroes less 
addicted to rape than old American whites, less than foreign whites, 
and the number of Negroes committing rape is not any larger than 
that of new American whites. This is an epoch-making revelation, 
for the barbarous element who, justifying their lynching of Negro 
men as rapists, has branded the entire race as being of the most 
brutal order when the award for such bestiality belongs to the 
whites themselves. 


This book, on the whole, is interesting and valuable. It is an 
unusual volume in that it presents in simplified form such a serious 
matter as the study of crime. It will be chiefly valuable in arous- 
ing interest in the three ponderous volumes of tabular material re- 
sulting from the author’s study of the American criminal during 
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the last twelve years. In thus functioning in this double réle, the 
author has served both the scientist and the layman. 


C. G. Woopson 


Bantu Heritage. By H. P. Junod. (Johannesburg, South Afriea: 
Hortors, Limited, 1938. Pp. 155. 


This book is epoch-making, not so much in what it contains 
but in the way it was produced. The work consists of lectures on 
the Bantu by H. P. Junod, of the Swiss Mission, to the members 
of the Transvaal Mine Medical Officers’ Association. The course 
was provided for by the Gold Producers Committee. In spite of 
their heavy duties, members of these staffs from all parts of the 
Reef attended for five nights; and the attendance at the later lee- 
tures exceeded that of the first. Because of the favorable impres- 
sion thus made, the Gold Producers Committee assisted in making 
the appearance of the book possible. 

These lectures, however, are not necessarily scientific and are 
not concerned with tentative conclusions based on discoveries of 
an anthropological nature. The aim of the lecturer is to acquaint 
the European with the Bantu. While the Bantu is different from 
the European, the former may not be in all respects without habits 
and customs deserving consideration by the latter. The native 
must be understood and must be brought into the equation as an 
important factor if Africa is to be fully developed. Industrializa- 
tion has worked havoe with tribal life, and thus made it incumbent 
upon the European to provide properly for the reconstruction of 
the natives’ social and economic order on a different level. To 
neglect this duty means great peril to the Europeans themselves. 

The book is written in the spirit of the author’s father, the late 
Dr. H. A. Junod, who in his The Life of a South African Tribe, 
said, ‘‘The South African white population, formed by the amalga- 
mation of some of the best stocks of the Aryan race, certainly has 
a great future in store. May it be blessed on the sunny shores, and 
on the high lands of South Africa. May it enrich itself, and hu- 
manity, by bringing to light the marvellous mineral wealth, hidden 
in the rocks of this old country. But should the expansion of the 
South African people be obtained at the cost of the ruin of the 
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former occupants of the country, this would be an immense pity 
and an undeniable blemish. For, however bright the future of the 
South Africans may be, Africa would no longer be Africa, should 
there be no more Africans.’’ 

The book, however, is not worked out on the sentimental basis. 
It is more than the fervent appeal of the missionary. The author 
gives some new facts and summarizes valuable information on 
Bantu races, language, folklore, social organization, arts, and philos- 
ophy of life. Of special interest is what he says about the Bantu 
mind as expressed through taboos, magic, witchcraft, and religion. 
The value of the book is due in no small measure to forty helpful 
illustrations. In the appendix is a useful bibliography dealing with 
the study of the Bantu. The index also serves well its purpose with- 
out being too much detailed. In this simple and direct form the 
work should do some good in directing attention to the needs of the 
natives as revealed by scientific research and should be a contribu- 
tion toward improving the status of these unfortunates in South 
Africa. 

C. G. Woopson 


The Negro Immigrant, His Background, Characteristics and Social 
Adjustment, 1899-1937. By Ira De A. Reid. (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1939. Pp. 261. Price $3.50.) 


This book is both timely and valuable. It does not approach the 
problem historically and therefore omits much to be desired, but 
the work serves a distinct purpose in directing attention to the 
long neglected element of black people who have sought the shores 
of the United States. With all its limitations it is a work of much 
value. 

The author is at first concerned with the number and sources of 
Negro immigrants. These are estimated as now constituting about 
100,000, who have come mainly from the West Indies, Canada, and 
the Cape Verde Islands; and they have settled mainly in New York 
and Florida. The treatment next extends to the backgrounds of this 
immigration with more details as to the islands supplying the larg- 
est proportions and as to the culture of the people developed in 
those areas. Other data show the age, sex, marital status, oceupa- 
tions, and literacy of the immigrants. Whether they spoke Eng- 
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lish, French, Spanish, Portuguese, or some other language is also 
treated as a matter of import in the adjustment of these individuals. 
The author gives consideration also to matters of ‘‘visibility,’’ tra- 
dition, competition, marriage, fecundity, and religion. Such prac- 
tices as border upon superstition and crime likewise play their 
part in this picture. Very interesting is the Negro immigrant’s 
life story herein featured as ‘‘a collective autobiography’’—‘‘on 
leaving home, experiences upon arrival, experiences in the United 
States, conflict and race consciousness. ’’ 

The Negro immigrant in becoming adjusted in the United States 
faces the problem of conflict of cultures—with that of the native 
Negroes and with that of the whites. The Negro immigrant must 
not run counter to the mores of the large element of his own race 
with which he must be associated, for among these he must secure 
a foundation in things social and economic. While persisting in 
remaining the West Indian of ‘‘superior culture,’’ he must not too 
generally despise that of the native Negro. At the same time, the 
West Indian immigrant often accustomed to more nominal liberty 
than that accorded persons of African blood in the United States, 
is anxious to move more rapidly toward radical change than the 
native Negro. Falling short of this, the immigrant sometimes falls 
back on his own customs and sets up his own organizations to 
quicken the pace of his race toward full recognition as citizens. 

Dr. Reid believes, however, that ‘‘all in all, the presence of a 
foreign Negro population has broadened the social vision of the 
native Negro group. It has fostered and compelled unity and has 
certainly accelerated intra-racial progress. The complexities of 
social process have obtained within the Negro group in more intri- 
eate variety than are ever known in the predominant white group. 
And interestingly enough, the attitudes of that predominant white 
group exercise little influences upon these complexities and condi- 
tionings, except that the inter-racial prejudices and acts of sup- 
pression may increase the very qualities against which they are 
directed, and help to speed up the very forces of aggressiveness 
and self-assertion in the direction that prejudice would suppress 
them. For the adjustment of Negro immigrants and Negro natives 
represents an activity in social process that is born of injustices 
faced by the Negro group and of its partial accommodation in the 
predominant culture. And while these injustices and this partial 
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accommodation may present tragic consequences for the individ- 
ual, and temporary maladjustments for the group, the devising of 
ways of meeting situations, represents a very real and vital asset 
of Negro life determining, in part, the future character of social 
relationships between the races.’’ 

He concludes that ‘‘the adjustment of the Negro immigrant is 
a pocess, evolutionary in character, constantly increasing in mo- 
mentum, and ever-changing in direction and scope. The Negro im- 
migrant is constantly seeking to procure more favorable and im- 
portant places in all the phases of economic living, political pre- 
ferment and social status that are possible to Negroes in the United 
States. If in the seeking he steps on the heels of the native Negro 
population it is only because both groups hear the same drummer 
and are-aligning in a common ecause.’’ 


C. G. Woopson 
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Books oF AMERICAN HIsToRY 


The United States Department of Agriculture has published an 
interesting pamphlet of 15 pages on The Negro Woman Worker, by 
Jean Collier Brown. The data, though limited, are valuable. Under 
domestic and personal service appear data on the numbers em- 
ployed, unemployment, household service, laundresses, helpers in 
restaurants, and workers in beauty shops. Under agriculture the 
work treats the numbers thus engaged, employment conditions, and 
the future of southern agriculture and the Negro worker. Of those 
engaged in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits the book gives 
not only the number of employees but the characteristics of the 
employment, the situation in the tobacco stemmeries, in Tennessee 
factories, and in establishments in Chicago. Under white-collar 
workers the book deals with the reason for the small number em- 
ployed, professional women, clerical workers, and retailers. Social 
labor legislation, improvement in education facilities, and trade- 
union organization are suggested as measures for improving the 
economic status of Negro women workers. 

From the New York University Law Quarterly Review, of No- 
vember, 1938, has been reprinted in pamphlet form Truth and Fic- 
tion about the Fourteenth Amendment, by Louis B. Boudin. The 
main point made is that this measure which was put through Con- 
gress, ostensibly with the aim to protect the freedmen in the en- 
joyment of their rights, was secretly amended by sharp constitu- 
tional lawyers with the due process clause to build up and protect 
corporations and trusts. The work explains Roscoe Conkling’s part 
thus played, John A. Bingham’s role, the framing of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, the judicial power envisaged, the plot, and the 
disclosure. The San Mateo and Slaughter House Cases are dealt 
with in detail. Finally comes the effect of the ‘‘Cabalistic Clause’’ 
on the whole national economy. 

Among other works bearing upon the Negro in American His- 
tory the following should be noted: Negro Slavery, Then and Now, 
a pamphlet, published in Chicago by the Revolutionary Workers 
League, giving the Negro problem from the Communist viewpoint ; 
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America’s Silver Age, by Gerald W. Johnson (New York, Harper) 
treating the careers of Clay, Calhoun and Webster; Gerrit Smith, 
by Ralph Volney Harlow (New York, Henry Holt and Company) ; 
Invisible Empire (Ku Klux Klan), by Stanley F. Horn (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company) ; Fighting Years, by Oswald Garrison 
Villard (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company) ; Americans, 
by Emil L. Jordan (New York, W. W. Norton and Company) ; 
Race against Man, by Herbert J. Seligmann (New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons) ; Crime and Society, by Nathaniel Cantor (New York, 
Henry Holt and Company) ; Black Folk—Then and Now, by W. E. 
B. DuBois (New York, Henry Holt and Company) ; Black Workers 
and the New Unions, by H. R. Cayton, and G. 8. Mitchell (Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, The University of North Carolina Press) ; 
The Philadelphia Main Line Negro, by Marvin FE. Porch, an educa- 
tional and economic survey by the author, Gloucester Public 
Schools, Gloucester City, N. J.; Jazz Hot and Hybrid, by Win- 
throp Sargeant (New York, Arrow Editions); Black Dynamite, 
by Nat Fleischer, a story of Negro pugilists (published by the 
author). 


ARTICLES OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Periodicals have recently carried the following articles: ‘‘ Miami 
University, Calvinism, and the Anti-Slavery Movement,’’ by James 


H. Rodabaugh (Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, 
January, 1939); ‘‘The Slave Insurrection Panic of 1856,’’ by 


Harvey Wish (The Journal of Southern History, May, 1939) ; ‘‘The 
Free Negro in New Orleans, 1803-1860,’’ by James E. Winston 
(Louisiana Historical Quarterly, October) ; ‘‘Sir Joseph de Courey 
Laffan’s Views on Slavery,’’ by Margaret R. H. Cocke (William 
and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, January, 1939) ; 
‘Radical Disfranchisement in South Carolina,’’ by William A. 
Russ (Susquehanna University Studies, January, 1939); ‘‘The 
Contribution of Walter Lynwood Fleming to Southern Scholar- 
ship,’’ by William C. Binkley (Journal of Southern History, May, 
1939) ; ‘‘The Land Question in Georgia during Reconstruction,”’ 
by Manuel Gottlieb (Science and Society, a Marxian Quarterly, 
Summer, 1939); ‘‘Race Consciousness as Reflected in the Negro 
Press,’”’ by T. S. Standing (Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, 
January, 1939) ; ‘‘Negro Enterprise in Norfolk (Virginia) during 
the Days of Slavery,”’ by Luther Porter Jackson (The Quarterly 
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Journal of the Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, April, 
1939) ; ‘‘The Status of Health and Physical Education for Women 
in Negro Colleges and Universities,’’ by A. W. Ellis (The Research 
Quarterly of the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, March, 1939). 


Books on LATIN AMERICA AND THE WEsT INDIES 


In the publications recently appearing Bolivar, the friend of all 
elements, is the central figure. Latin America, by F. A. Kirk- 
patrick (New York, The Macmillan Company), centers around the 
story of Bolivar, San Martin and Pedro II of Brazil. There have 
appeared others of the sort, among which should be noted: Las 
guerras de Bolivar, Volume V, La patria granadina, by F. Rivas 
Vieuna (Bogota, Imprenta Nacional, 1938); Bolivar, by Thomas 
Rourke (New York: Morrow, 1939). 

José Mejia Baca has made available in pamphlet form his Al- 
gunas Noticias sobre ‘‘ La Conga.’’ He has thus penetrated the rich 
field of the conflict of cultures in Latin America, hitherto neglected 
except by Fernando Ortiz in Cuba and Arthur Ramos and Gilberto 
Freyre in Brazil. Fernando Romero of Lima, Peru, is also thus 
concerned. 


ARTICLES ON LATIN AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES 


In articles in the periodicals also Bolivar is given attention as 
in: ‘‘Bolivar y el mundo hispano americano,’’ by A. Ponte (Bol. 
Ac. Nac. Hist., July, 1938; and ‘‘Bolivar internacionalista’’ by 
R. Rivas (Bol. His. Antig., Sept., 1938). 

Other articles treating matters in this area include: ‘‘ El estatuto 
jaridico de los esclavos en los postrimerias de la colonizaci6n es- 
panola,’’ by R. Carranea y Trujillo (Rev. Hist. Am., Sept., 1938) ; 
‘“Keonomie Conditions in Jamaica,’’ by H. Shelton (The Fort- 
nightly, May, 1939) ; ‘‘A Yankee Trader views the French Revolu- 
tion in Martinique,’’ by Thomas H. Le Due (New England Quar- 
terly, December, 1938); ‘‘The Negro in Brazilian Culture and 
Society,’’ by M. Fleuiss (Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, Oct., 
1938) ; ‘‘Copy of Some Loose Papers relating to Santo Domingo 
Refugees’’ (South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, 
January, 1939) ; ‘‘Instrumentos Musicales en la Costa Zamba,’’ by 
Fernando Romero (Turismo, February, 1939). 
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Books on AFRICA 


Books on Africa devoted mainly to social economic and political 
matters include the following: Der weisse Kampf um Afrika, by 
O. Karstedt (Berlin: Otto Stollberg) ; Yesterday and To-morrow 
in Northern Nigeria, by Walter Miller (Student Christian Move- 
ment Press) ; Racial Problems in South Africa, Report by a Depu- 
tation from the Society of Friends to South Africa, 1938; Some 
Economic Problems of the Bantu in South Africa, by D. H. Hough- 
ton (South African Institute of Race Relations) ; African Women, 
by S. Leith-Ross (Faber) ; Verso l’Impero, by A. Lessona (San- 
soni, Florence) ; Il Governo Coloniale Organanmento e Azione, by 
Coneetti Generali (Casa Editrice Poligrafica Universitaria) ; The 
Native Council System, with special reference to the Transvaal Local 
Councils, by A. J. van Lille (Pretoria, J. H. de Bussy) ; The land 
Rights of Individuals among the Nyakusa, by Godfred Wilson 
(Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, Livingstone) ; Crime, the American 
Negro and the Urban Native in South Africa, by C. B. Graham 
Bain (Pretoria, South Africa); Production of Virginia Tobacco 
in the Union of South Africa, by Department of Agriculture & 
Forestry, Union of South Africa; Fruit Production in the Union, 
by Department of Agriculture & Forestry, Union of South Africa. 

Of some scientific value are the following works: The Lake of 
the Royal Crocodiles, by Eileen Bigland (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company); The Sherbro of Sierra Leone, by H. U. Hall 
(Philadelphia, Pa., University Museum, University of Pennsyl- 
vania) ; Studi Etiopici, by Enrico Cerulli (Instituto per ]’Oriente) ; 
Sierra Leone Studies, by E. F. Sayers; Bambuti-Pymaen, by Paul 
Schebesta (Campenout, Brussels); The Southern Bantu, by lL. 
Marquard and T. G. Standing (London, Oxford University Press) ; 
History of Matiwane and the Amangwane Tribe, as told by Mse- 
benzi to his kinsman Albert Hlongwane, by N. J. Van Wamelo (Pre- 
toria, Government Printer) ; The Unveiling of Timbuctoo, by Gal- 
braith Welch (New York, Morrow) ; La Grande Comore, by Fon- 
toynont et Raomandahy (Mémoires de l’Académie Malgache, 
XXIII) ; Face au Royaume Hamite du Ruanda, by Mgr. Gorju, et 
al (Brussels, Vroman, Bibliothéque Congo, nouvelle série, 3) ; 
Gravures, Peintures et Inscriptions rupestres, by T. Monod (Publ. 
du Com. d’Etudes hist. et scient. de 1’A.0.F., série A 7); Die Bam- 
buti-Pygmden vom Ituri, by Paul S. V. D. Schebesta (Brussels, 
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Institut Royal Colonial Belge, Bulletin des Mémoires, Vol. 1); 
Studies on the population and culture of South-West Africa, by 
R. Stopa (Warsaw, Biblioteka Polska). 


ARTICLES ON AFRICA 


Of anthropological import are the following articles: ‘‘The Re- 
ligious Significance of Land,’’ by E. 8S. Craighill Handy (Journal 
of the Royal African Society, XX XVIII, 150, 1939) ; ‘‘A Note on 
the Classification of Half Hamites in East Africa,’’ by J. H. Dri- 
berg (Man, XXXIX, 1939) ; ‘‘The Kombewa Culture, Kenya Col- 
ony,’’ by W. E. Owen (Ibid., XX XVIII, Dee. 1938) ; ‘‘The Death 
and Replacement of a Divine King in Uha,’’ by W. B. Tripe (Zbid., 
XXXIX, 1939); ‘‘The Manufacture of a ‘Nitiriba’ hairpin at 
Ohuasi, Ashanti,’’ by R. P. Wild (Ibid., XXXIX, 1939); ‘De 
rechtsproeven bij de Nkundo,’’ by E. Boelaert (Congo, II, Dee. 
1938) ; ‘‘La supputation du temps et le calendrier chez les Ba- 
kongo,’’ by L. Denis (Jbid., I], Dee. 1938) ; ‘‘Over stamen klan- 
wezen in Belgisch-Congo,’’ by E. De Jonghe (Ibid., II, Nov. 1938) ; 
‘Notes sur le régime des biens dans la province du Bugoyi,’’ by 
P. Pagés (Ibid., II, Nov. 1938) ; ‘‘ Histoire générale des migrations 
des peuples de ]’Ubangi,’’ by B. Tanghe (Jbid., II, Nov. 1938) ; 
**South African Native Snuff-boxes,’’ by M. Shaw (Annals, South 
African Museum, XXIV, 5, 1938) ; ‘‘Native Pipes and Smoking in 
South Africa,’? by M. Shaw (Ibid., XXIV, 1938); ‘‘Ovambo 
Knives,’’ by M. Shaw (Jbid., XXIV, 1938) ; ‘‘ Praises of Animals in 
Northern Sotho,’’ by S. K. Lekgothoane (Bantu Studies, XII, 
1938) ; ‘‘Ethnographical Texts in the Boloongwe dialect of Sek- 
galagadi,’’ by I. Schapera (Ibid., XII, 1938) ; ‘‘The Study of Na- 
tive Law in South Africa,’’ by H. J. Simons (Jbid., XIT, 3, 1938) ; 
‘‘Seience in Africa,’’ by Professor R. S. Troup (Journal of the 
African Society, Vol. XXXVIII, No. CLI). 

Of the same classification are the following noticed in other 
periodicals: ‘‘Etude sur les juridictions indigénes,’’ by J. Maillet 
(Bulletin des Juridictions Indigénes et du Droit Coutumier Congo- 
lais, VI) ; ‘‘Etude sur l’organisation judiciaire indigéne de la chef- 
ferie Kayamba (District du Lualaba),’’ by d’Orgo de Marchove- 
lette (Ibid., VI) ; ‘‘Les tatouages chez les Budja,’’ by J. Soupart 
(Ibid., V1); ‘‘Funérailles d’un chef ‘Mulomotwa’ (Territoire de 
Sampwe, Kantanga),’’ by A. Van. Malderen (Ibid., VI); “‘Les 
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terres collectives et le paysannat indigéne dans le sud de la 
Tunisie,’’ by P. Bardin (La France Méditerranéenne et Africaine, 
II) ; ‘‘Un siécle d’évolution de la communauté israélite de Miliana 
(Algérie),’’ by André Piquet (Jbid., I, 1938) ; ‘‘Nuba Agricultural 
Methods and Beliefs,’” by G. W. Bell (Sudan Notes and Records, 
XXI, 2, Dee. 1938) ; ‘*A Note on Ingassana Marriage Customs,’’ by 
E. E. Evans-Pritchard (Ibid., XXI, 2, Dee. 1938) ; ‘‘The Burial of 
a Nuba Mek at Dunger,’’ by K. J. Nobles (Ibid., XXII, 2, Dee. 
1938) ; ‘‘Minor Shilluk Sections in the Bahr el Ghazal,’’ by Father 
Santandrea (Jbid., X XI, 1, Dec. 1938) ; ‘‘Land and Agriculture of 
the Western Dinka,’’ by Capt. J. M. Stubbs, and C. G. T. Morrison 
(Ibid., X XI, 2, Dee. 1938) ; ‘‘La grossesse, la naissance et la prime 
enfance chez les Bakota du Haut-Ogooué et du Nord de Mossendjo 
(Moyen-Congo),’’ by A. Even (Les Recherches Congolaises, XXV1I, 
1938) ; ‘‘Rapport sur les travaux de la 4° mission Griaule,’’ by 
Jean-Paul Lebeuf (Jbid., XXVI, 1938) ; ‘‘La cireonecision chez les 
Kotoko dans ]’ancien pays Sao,’’ by Jean-Paul Lebeuf (Journal de 
la Société des Africanistes, VIII, 1); ‘‘Notes sur le mariage des 
Ekonda,’’ by G. Hulstaert (Aequatoria, XI, 1938); ‘‘Anthro- 
pometry of the Ovimbundu Angola,’’ by Wilfrid D. Hambly (An- 
thropological Series, Field Museum of Natural History, XXV, 2, 
1938) ; ‘‘Het nut van de studie der Volkendunde in de opleiding 
tot den Territorialen Dienst.,’’ by N. De Cleene (Le Trait d’Union 
(Anvers), fase., 1, 1939) ; ‘‘Origine arabe des grands mouvements 
de populations berbéres dans le Moyen-Atlas,’’ by G. 8S. Colin (Hes- 
peris, XXV, 2, 3); ‘‘De Nkundo-Mongo,’’ by E. Boelaert (Aequa- 
toria, VIII, 9, 1938) ; ‘‘Contribution a ]’étude de la répartition des 
Kwés au Katanga. (Bushmen’s rings),’’ by Francis Cabu et M. 
Van den Brande (Annales du Musée du Congo belge, 1938) ; 
‘South African Native Ceramics: their Characteristics and Classi- 
fication,’’ by P. W. Laidler (Transactions of the Royal Society of 
South Africa, XXVI, 2, 1938). 

Various problems, administrative, political, and economic, are 
treated in the following: ‘‘The Administration of the Sudan in 
1937,’’ by E. N. Corbyn (Journal of the Royal African Society, 
Vol. XX XVIII, No. CLI) ; ‘‘Tribal Tradition and Native Admin- 
istration in South Africa,’’ by Julius Lewin (Jbid., Vol. XX XVIII, 
No. CLI); ‘‘Germany’s Claim to Colonies: The African Man- 
dates,’’ by R. N. Lyne (Jbid., Vol. XX XVIII, No. CLI) ; ‘‘ Portugal 
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in Africa,’’ by H. E. Dr. Armindo Monteiro (Ibid., Vol. XX XVIII, 
No. CLI) ; ‘‘Capital Investment in Africa,’’ by Sir Alan Pim (Jbid., 
Vol. XX XVIII, No. CLI) ; ‘‘ Political Organisation of the Southern 
Sotho,’’ by E. H. Ashton (Bantu Studies, XII, 4, 1938); ‘‘Les 
Auxilaires medicaux indigenes au Congo,’’ by R. Devisé, S. J. 
(Revue de l’Aucam, May, 1939) ; ‘‘The Future of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations,’’ by R. F. A. Hoernlé (South African Jour- 
nal of Economics, V1, 4, 1938). 

The following bear especially upon the matter of race: ‘‘Blood 
Groupings and Racial Classification,’’ by Ruggles Gates (American 
Jounnal of Physical Anthropology, January-March, 1939) ; ‘‘Gobi- 
neau and German Terror,’’ by A. H. Rowbotham (Sewanee Re- 
view, April-June, 1939) ; ‘‘ Races et Moeurs,’’ by Decary (La Revue 
de Madagascar, XXIII, 1938). 





